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In Our Mutual Interests 


FARMING CONDITIONS CHANGE 
In the September number of Successful 
irming will appear three special articles 

that emphasize the many changes in 

farming and farm life that have occurred 
luring the past twenty years. While it is 
highly probable that all three of the con- 
veniences that have caused these very 
great changes have come to stay, there 

re many who do not accept them as 

cessary and important in our daily exist- 
ence. But they are' a constant marvel 
to me and I wonder what revolutionary 
invention will come next to change the 
current of our lives. 

The newest and one of the most mar- 
velous of these inventions is the radio. 
When I think back to the days when the 
ordinary telephone was an extraordinary 
means of communication, it seems im- 
possible that we can “tune in” on pro- 
grams, lectures, market reports, etc., with- 
out even a wire to connect us. And yet 
thousands of farmers all over the country 
are listening daily to the finest of programs 
to their profit and pleasure. Radio fans 
everywhere will find Mr. Farmer’s article 
in the September number interesting and 
helpful. 

The automobile and truck are older but 
have made an even greater change in our 
methods and activities. In the September 
number, Edwy B. Reid points out what 
the automobile and truck really mean to 
the farmers and their families. He also 
gives some interesting figures on the 
amount invested in these “necessary 
luxuries” and on the cost of building and 
maintaining the good roads that have 
followed their advent. 

One modern invention that has not 
been generally accepted by farmers is the 
tractor. Of course, there are many farms 
where the use of the tractor would not be 
advisable, but on the other hand, there are 
many farms where its use has turned losses 
into profits. In the September number of 
Suecessful Farming Henry Hatch tells just 
what tractors have done for him on his 
own farm. The title of his article is “Who 
Shoyld Use the Tractor?” 

The home department promises an ar- 

le of special interest on how to save 
space thru the use of practical, built-in 

itures. 

The above are just a few of the many 

portant articles and suggestions in the 
September number of Successful Farming. 
|: very issue of our magazine is as good as 

can make it, but the September number 
so unusually good that I want you to be 
ire to read it. If your subscription has 
pired, renew now. You'll surely agree 
it this number alone is worth the price 

a year’s subscription. 
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From Friend to Friend 
PERMANENT PROTECTION 


Permanent protection without charge! 
That is what our guarantee of advertisers 
means to you. 

May we illustrate the point? You want 
to secure a good even stand of corn. To 
get it, you might plant your corn thickly, 
so that you would be sure of having at 
least two or three good stalks in every 
hill. You could then go thru the field and 
pull the surplus from hills having more. 

But what an impractical plan for a busy 
farmer! How much better to test your 
seed corn carefully and plant only that 
which tests out 90 or 95 percent, assuring 
a good even stand with much less work. 

By guaranteeing our advertisers we 
render much the same service as the seed 
corn tester. We set up a standard of 
honesty and every advertiser who does 
not measure up to the standard is, un- 
hesitatingly rejected. 

For 21 years, or since the very first 
number of Successful Farming was pub- 
lished, our guarantee has been squarely 
back of all the advertising we have carried. 

Individually, subscribers may not real- 
ize the importance of this service unless 
they make complaint, as is occasionally 
the case among our millions of readers, 
and we secure an adjustment for them. 
Yet by far the largest and most important 
results of our guarantee are in the many 
thousands of transactions that need no 
adjustment. 

he tests we apply to advertisements 
before they are admitted to our columns 
ractically eliminate the possibility of 
raud. Of course, misunderstandings will 
sometimes arise between people of the 
best intentions and who are perfectly 
honest. We maintainan Adjustment 
Bureau which is always glad to assist in 
straightening out matters of this kind. We 
find almost without exception that such 
cases are easily cleared up when the facts 
are presented in the proper way. 

Advertising in Successful Farming has 
been regarded for years as placing the 
stamp of excellence on new products, while 
it has served to keep before our readers in 
over 850,000 homes the merits of estab- 
lished lines. Goods that are widely 
known and in regular demand are pre- 
ferred by retailers everywhere, because 
they serve more people at lower cost and 
give better value. Thus advertising ren- 
ders a distinct service to our readers, thru 
insuring definite standards of quality and 
enabling the manufacturer and distributor 
to give more for the money. 

Each year we realize more keenly our 
responsibility to subscribers; appreciate 
more fully their confidence; put forth 
greater effort to render 100 percent service. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 








GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee ‘s squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 
We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or min ng schemes 


Successful Farming 
mncern 


r any other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 


luction of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


the 
note 


) 
Our readers. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. 
renewals always sign your order exactly as the name appears on address 
How to somte—Gane money by 
Stam 
Change in Address.— When ordering a change in the address, subscribers should 
be sure to give their former as well as their present address, otherwise the address 
. This is a matter of importance both to you and to us. 
Advertising Rates.— The advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
Entered at the Des Moines, Iowa, 
This issue is copyrighted, 1923, by Successful Farming Publishing Company 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. 
cents. Single copies, 5 cents. Rates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign countries, 
and to subseribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Successful Farming 
is sold to every subscriber, without exception, strict 
ied, just say so an 


faction, Any time you're not satisfi 
for your subscription will be cheerfully refunded. 
Renewal .— 


he date on the address label of each pa 
the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. he paper is paid for to and 
including the month of the year indicated on the label. 
not changed upon receipt of the second paper after payment of subscription, or if 
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DonGeE BROTHERS 





TOURING CAR 


Where downright sturdiness is a 
first condition of popularity, Dodge 
Brothers Touring Car is invaribly 
spoken of in terms of praise. 


So universal, in fact, is the car’s 
reputation for doing unusual 
things, that the unusual no longer 
excites surprise. 
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PRODUCING FOR A SURE MARKET 


A Variety of Products Insures Against Loss 


By BOYD RIST 


OST alluring and interesting of farm practices are 
M those specialty farms which occasionally loom up 
because of their marked successes. Counted among 

e specialty farmers are a large group of purebred livestock 

eeders. And in every instance, those men who have 

‘ceeded in the breeding of purebred livestock have richly 

iefited their communities. Credit is due such men and 

- take off our hats in admiration and thanks for their 

orts. Yet specialty farmers are the exception in this 

eat Middle West. They sell, for the most part, to general 
rmers who, in turn, give to the world direct the benefits 
f juicy steaks, better bacon and high quality eggs. 

During the past eighteen months I have visited eighteen 
hundred farms in Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Less than five percent of them are strictly specialty farms, 
yet each one stands out distinctly for some unusual achieve- 
ment. 

The Bellows Brothers’ famous herd of shorthorns in 
Nodaway county, Missouri, is an example of unusual 
achievement in the specialization of breeding better cattle. 
This herd, now in the care of the third generation of the 
Bellows family, is known everywhere that shorthorn cattle 
are found. I asked the senior Mr. Bellows what he thought 
of the future of the purebred cattle business. His answer 
is characteristic of the Bellows Brothers’ idealism. “If you 
breed and develop cattle 
that are good enough to 
fe 


that are su- an years 


perior, there 





. A proper balance of livestock, le- 
win in the big shows, cattle mm — and grains prevents the 






at $3 per hen that’s $6,000, which is easier than farming 
our 400 acres of land, feeding hogs and cattle and perspiring 
in the hay and harvest fields. His analysis sounded good. 
But, I added, why stop at 2,000 hens; why not get 10,000 
hens and have $30,000 to spend? We decided not to get 
the 10,000 hens nor even the 2,000 but kept our flock at 
500. It’s a good thing we did because this year our returns 
will be less than $2 per hen due, primarily, to market 
conditions.” 

You haven’t told mewhy youdidn’t make thechange to a 
specialty poultry farm, I suggested to Oberly. ‘The main 
reason for not becoming poultry specialists,’ he continued, 
“‘was that we knew how to raise and feed cattle and hogs, 
but neither of us knew the ins and outs of a specialized 
poultry plant. I have no doubts that a specialty poultry 
plant could be made to pay, provided a special market 
was developed. There’s the rub. We are going to stick to 
our hogs, cattle, poultry, corn and alfalfa. We have made 
that combination work, so why change to something we 
know nothing about?”’ 

I did find a specialized poultry farm in Saline county, 
Nebraska. Last year L. I. Lathrop sold 15,000 eggs at 
ten cents an egg during the hatching season. Here is the 
special market Oberly was talking about. Lathrop also 
sold breeding stock to farmers in a dozen states at good 
prices. His flock average is more than double 
the average production for the 20,000,000 hens 
in Nebraska. Other folks are willing to pay 
Lathrop good 
prices because 
he has devel- 





will always be 
a demand for 
them at profit- 
able prices.” 
The name of 


oped a more 
profitable 
strain of poul- 
try. 
Lathrop’s 











Ed Kern, of 
Stanton coun- achievement is 
ty, Nebraska, to be com- 
is known wher- mended : He 
ever duroe jer- has made a 
y hogs are suecess of the 
raised. He has poultry _busi- 
developed more ness. He is a 
erand cham- man of energy 
and ambition. 


pions than any 
ther man. Men from all over the United States and from 
‘veral foreign countries have been attracted to the Kern 
irm for breeding stock. Practically the entire pig crop 
rom this herd finds its way to other breeders and farmers. 


Farms Geared to the Market 


\ 
O* the other types of farmers there are hundreds, yes, 
thousands whose farms are geared to the general 
arket. To them comés the responsibility of feeding the 
ingry world, And it is this kind of farming that attracted 

y particular attention. 

Typical of a large group of successful general farmers is 
C. F. Oberly of Richardson county, Nebraska. I asked him 
why he followed a system of diversified farming. 

“I’ve been farming thirty-five years,” he told me. “TFif- 
teen years ago I formed a partnership with my son, Law- 

nee. We have raised and fed three cars of hogs, two of 
cattle and harvested an average of 1,500 bushels of wheat 

d 4,000 bushels of corn nearly every year since we have 

irked together. We also raise some oats every year and 

ive from thirty-five to forty acres of alfalfa or clover 
rowing all the time. And we have made money. During 
ie boom period, our gross receipts from the farm were 
515,000. Now they are less, of course, but we are still 

‘tting ahead and living comfortably.” 

I wanted to know if he changed his operations any follow- 

ig the boom period. ‘“Well,’”’ he replied, “we had several 
talks about revising our system. My son got the poultry 
ever. He developed a flock of 500 laying leghorns. Last 
vear the hens gave us a return of $1,500 on eggs alone, which 
: $3 per hen. My son came to me with this proposition: 
[f hens make a return of $3 each, why not start in the 
poultry business as a specialty? Get a flock of 2,000 hens— 


Last year, with the cooperation of his local creamery and 
cold storage company, he shipped and sold some of his 
eggs on the Liverpool market. 

I found many farmers whose efforts and ambitions are 
to raise a variety of crops and livestock economically. Their 
farms are not so spectacular nor do they always make so 
good a story as an unusual accomplishment in a single line 
of work, but on such as these our country’s welfare depends. 
As an example of a man who makes diversity a specialty, 
Joe Scheve, a southern Nebraska farmer, qualifies admir- 
ably. He is a modest six-foot-three individual who is an 
incessant worker both physically and mentally. 

Scheve’s farm plays to the general market just like 
thousands of other farms both smaller and larger than his. 
His income is directly affected by the market fluctuations 
that come daily in the things he has to sell—hogs, cattle, 
wheat, dairy and poultry products. And as Scheve re- 
marked, “It’s a trying game of hide-and-go-seek. You 
breed sows in the fall for your spring crop of pigs when hogs 
are selling at $8.50 to $9 per hundred. By the time the 
pigs are ready for market, you sell them at $5.50 to $6 per 
hundred. Sometimes the reverse is true. That’s what 
keeps us going. We try to keep at it and hope eventually 
to hit the right kind of a market. 

“Now that prices of farm products in general have sagged 
away down below the war level, I have made some rather 
extensive changes in my farming operations. Prices for 
grain were high during the war. I, like everybody else, 
tried to raise as much as I could. Now my guess is that 
grain prices are not going to go very high unless we cut 
production very materially. But a bigger reason for my 
cutting the wheat acreage especially, is to get more legumes. 
My ground needs nitrogen. (Continued on page 21 
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T didn’t take long after the first 
few Usco Cords were on the road 
to see that former medium priced 
cord tire values had been displaced 
by a brand new measure of money’s 
worth. 

Car owners find in the Usco a 
tire embodying the most modern 


developments in tire building. 


It is the only medium priced 
cord tire made of latex treated 
cords—a new process that adds great 
strength and wear — devel- 
oped and patented by the 
United States Rubber Com- 


pany. 
Trade Mark 





USCO CORD 









iL 


Usco Cords are made and trade 
marked by a company that has al- 
ways built quality tires—and that 
grows its own rubber. 

Usco Cords have an easy steer- 
ing practical non-skid tread. They 
handle well on slippery pavements 
—in mud or sand. 

Usco Cords are built in 30 x 3 
and 30 x 3% irtch clincher and all 
straight side sizes from 30 x 342 up. 


U. S. Tires are the only tires in 
the world made of cords solu- 


tioned in raw rubber latex. 


United States Rubber Company 





© 1924, U.S. Rubber Co 




















YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 


How a Farm Bureau Discovered the Fact 
By ALSON SECOR 


N my story in the April issue of Successful Farming I 
showed how a state farm organization tax expert had 
discovered and made known the inequalities between 
sess ed valuation of county and city property and how, 
hen thus engaged, he had stumbled upon pilferings from 
the public funds that increased local taxes. I developed the 
story around the record of a county clerk who got many 
iousands of dollars more than his salary, contrary to the 
linois law, and showed how the courageous publicity given 
to it by a local newspaper led to the clerk’s resignation. In 
addition, I pointed out the Illinois law requiring that pub- 
city be given to county business so the tax payers may 
know where and for what their money goes. Any farm 
organization can do the county a good service by getting 
the local newspapers to treat county business as public news. 

Now let me tell you how a local farm bureau started some- 
thing that caused a whole flock of resignations and a refund 
of all money due the county. From the story other organi- 
zations may learn how to demand honest government from 
their officials. 

A farmer in La Porte county, Indiana, built an ordinary 
box concrete culvert on his farm for his own use. It cost 
him no such sum as he noticed by the reports that similar 
concrete culverts were costing the county. In fact, the 
county paid many times what he paid, so he got to discussing 
the matter at a farm bureau meeting. The farmers were 
taxpayers, so they naturally wanted to know “why 
the difference?” The county agent became 
interested and the inquiry finally went to 
the La Porte manufacturers’ associa- 
tion. The outcome of this curiosity 
was that the farm bureau and the 
manufacturers’ association 
pledged their support for an 
investigation of all the 
bridges and culverts in La 
Porte county by a compe- 
tent engineer from an engi- 
neering firm having offices 
in many of the largest cities 
of the United States and 
also in London. This engi- 
neer was accompanied by 
the county agricultural 
igent and others interested. 
They made a very detailed 
examination of all the steel 
and concrete work of every 
bridge and checked them up 
with the plans and specifi- 
cations on file in the court- 
house. The investigation 
cost $1,097.10, which was paid jointly by the farm bureau 
and the mfanufacturers’ association. That is worthy of 
public service. The engineer, in his report to those who 
hired him, has this to say: 

“Our opinion is, in general, that it is doubtful if a single 


Moran road bridge. 











Contract 


Note crowbar stuck under abutment at the waier line. 
called for abutments siz feet deep 


bridge constructed in La Porte county during the years of 
1919 and 1920 complies to the letter with the plans and 
specifications as drawn by the county surveyor. Of the 
forty-seven bridges investigated, possibly six comply in 








A pocket rule is here shown pushed thru abutment wall of the 


The concrete was just loose gravel at 
this point 


such a manner as to be representative of the intent and 
meaning of the specifications; generally the divergence 
from the plans and specifications was so marked that a 




















The Hunsley bridge on which $1726.41 was saved 


detailed examination of the structure seemed superfluous. 

“In several instances we are convinced that no piling 
whatever was placed in the structure. . . . We find that 
with possibly three exceptions, there remained no evidence 
of a cofferdam having been put in.’’ 

The piling is driven beneath the bridge supports to 

prevent settling. A cofferdam, you know, is the 

box sunk in the stream to keep water and 

mud out so that a concrete footing may 
be put upon the piling or solid ground 
below the bed of the stream. When 
thus built, the water cannot wash 
beneath the footings that hold 
abutments supporting the 
bridge. “In all the specifi- 
cations looked over, the 
aggregate specified was 
clearly and distinctly sand, 
gravel and crushed rock. 
No mention in any place 
was made of the use of 
limestone screenings for fine 
aggregate, yet we are con- 
vinced that in many cases 
this had been done to the 
general detriment of the 
work. Some of the work 
indicated beyond a doubt 
that if the proper propor- 
tion by volume of cement 
had been used, it was not 
thoroly and evenly mixed. 

“Tt is a peculiar coincidence that increased cost of aggre- 
gate and labor have so changed the relation of the items 
making up the total cost of concrete that there is very little, 
if any, saving made in reducing the amount of cement 
content. However, as above mentioned, much of the work 
indicated beyond a doubt that the contractor either reduced 
the cement content below the amount specified, or failed 
utterly in his knowledge of how to properly mix and handle 
the material. 

“Our measurements of the sub-structure thruout the 
investigation, developed the fact that very little attention 
had been paid to the thickness of abutments or footings 
and length of wing walls or the depth of footings. The 
average depth of footings below the abutment proper shown 
on the plans approximated six feet, yet in a very few 
instances only were these footings run to a depth exceeding 
the two twelve-inch form boards . . . approximately twenty- 
four inches. Instances were noted where this depth did not 
exceed eleven inches. 

“Such practice, while it is in a position to escape the 


eye of the casual observer, is possibly the worst and most | 


dangerous practice observed, for the reason that this shallow 
depth of footing generally did not go below the bed of the 
stream. In many cases the bottom of the footing was even 
above the surface of the water at the time of our investiga- 
tion. This practice makes it (Continued on page 30 
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THE GRAIN ELEVATOR DEAL 


A’? this writing the farm bureau committee is investi- 
gating the advisability of farmers purchasing the four 


big g itors in Chicago which, combined, would give 
the farmers a terminal worthy of the name. It is a matter 
that demands careful consideration of all the details for it 
involves $25,000,000. We refer to the Armour, Rosenbaum, 
Shaffer and Rosenbaum Brothers grain elevators which 


constitute about seventy 
in the I nited States. 
When the committee is ready to report, we will have more 


to say 


percent of the terminal facilities 


If the organized farmers cannot pull together better 
than they have in other grain deals, they had better not dip 
into a $25,000,000 deal. It behooves the committee to 
watch its step for there may be unseen dangers ahead. 


FARMERS LACK UNITY 
HE defeat of the farm bills before congress Was due to 
a lack of unity on behalf of agriculture. Be not deceived 
by the efforts of some congressmen who were looking out for 
their potty il fences They not have given the 
MeNary-Haugen bill their support if they were not fearful of 
election da) 

The circumstance brings to mind a special article that 
was published in Successful Farming in March, 1917, in 
which Mr. Meredith suggested a national chamber of agri- 
culture to erystalize agricultural thought on political needs 
to be presented to congress. He pointed out that the cham- 
ber ol commerce spoke for business, the federation of labor 
for labor, while no one had authority to speak for agriculture. 

In an editorial in the April issue, 1917, we said among 
other things: “What do you think of the idea? Do we 
need anything to unite the diverse interests of agriculture 
into one powerful organization that will act as a mouth- 
piece for organized agriculture before congress? Are you 
content to let your interests go unrepresented, and be 
ignored by congress? Are you willing that farming inter- 
ests, worth millions of dollars, shall be thrown in the ash 
heap and only the interests of commerce, of trade and finance 
command the attention of congress? It is up to you.” 
organizations others against the bills 
before congress and naturally congress sits back until the 
farmers unite on a legislative program. The first requisite 
is harmony and unity among farm organizations. Jealousy 
is the curse of organized or disorganized agriculture. 


would 


some were for, 


COUNTRY CHILDREN NOT NORMAL 

HERE is no reason to suspect that the physical condi- 

tion of children in New York state is at variance with 
the condition of children generally, hence we give New York 
your consideration. 
xamination of school children in 1922-23 it was 
only 27.4 percent of rural school children are 
normally perfect; 48.9 percent of children in villages; and 
47 percent of city children. No reason is given for this 
difference between the rural children and the town and city 
children. Where one would naturally expect to find the 
physically superior child is on the farms. Here we find the 
most cle 
Whatever the cause may be, the fact that needs considera- 
on is that rural children should receive thoro examinations 
y competent doctors, dentists, oculists or optometrists to 
discover their defects in order to remedy them in time. 
Many a child has defective vision and does not know it, and 
nobody e ms to discover the fact. They are handi- 
capped in school, considered dull because they cannot see 


figures to! 
In an ¢ 


found that 


fects. 


tl 
b 


sf Sey 


clearly. Some have defective teeth that are hindering their 
health and their progress. Many are developing crooked 


spines. If treated in time, the fault is easily corrected. If 
neglected, a great deformity results 


The farm child often does work that is too heavy, too 


severe for the growing frame to stand up against. The 


growing colt is not put to work until he can stand it but 
many growing childre: 


are not given the same consideration. 


SPITE WORK IN EDUCATION 
ig is not unusual to find a loeality where spite work bl: 
the wheels of progress. Maybe it is a family feud; ma 
a neighborhood quarrel; maybe just individual stubb 
ness, keeps certain ones from joining in with the rest ot! 
community in some forward movement. 

Organizers of cooperatives and those active in the int: 
of community betterment often have objections thrown 
their faces by those who for one reason or another do 1 
want to work in harmony with their fellowmen. Someti: 
it is pure cussedness and again it is only a failure to und 
stand the situation. 

A certain locality wanted a consolidated school. A ea 
paign was made and the people generally were for it. | 
fact, all but one school district voted to consolidate. Thy 
built the consolidated school. The obstreperous ones bu 
a nice new one-room school house when there were but fiv 
available school children to attend that school—not a legal! 
number to warrant the running of the school. The onl) 
way they can open the school is for the families in t] 
district, many of whom are renters, to adopt some childre: 
of school age. 

At first thought some might say that this plan would be 
2 good plan for a few orphan children, at least. But would 
it? Is it good for children to be given homes in a neighbor- 
hood where the community spirit of progress is so backward; 
where stubborness prevails to the extent that these adopted 
children must go to a one-room school when all others go | 
a fine consolidated school? This community is facing in t 
wrong direction just because some family or families got 
streak of stubbornness that will not yield to reason. People 
say, who know the circumstances, that it is spite work. I! 
anybody in this school district contemplates adopting any 
orphan children so as to legalize the operation of that little 
school, and anybody can get to the place first, a “detour” 
sign should be put up so as to save the children from being 
adopted into a community where spite prevails. 


AFTER THE STORM 

HE terrific storm which swept from Nebraska to Penn- 

sylvania June 27th and 28th, tearing down buildings, 
devastating trees and growing crops, and taking tull of 
hundreds of lives demonstrated again the tremendous power 
of natural forces. It emphasized the inability of man to 
cope with wind, flood and lightning when making a com- 
bined attack. 

In the reinforced, conerete buildings of the city, man is 
able to build against any wind. By use of the lightning rod 
man is able to protect himself against the terrible lightning. 
With steel and concrete, man has succeeded fairly well 
against ordinary floods. But when wind, water and light- 
ning combine in one storm of such fury as that of June 27th 
and 28th, there is little to do but clear up the wreckage and 
bury the dead after the storm has passed. The question 
upon everybody’s mind after the storm is, “Did he carry 
insurance?” 

I saw millions of dollars of damage and heard over and 
over agan the question, ‘“‘Were you insured?” The editor 
takes this occasion to say to those who may decry the high 
rates of old, reliable insurance companies, that were it not 
for the broad spread of their insurance risks and the rates 
that they charge, they would go broke after such a storm 
or a fire like that following the San Francisco earthquake or 
after the Dayton flood. Small, loeal insurance companies 
are frequently wiped out by @ disaster that covers their 
territory and the insured has no protection. 

Big business stabilizes any enterprise it sponsors. That 
is, the largeness of the territory it serves makes it able to 
“earry on” when part of its territory is hit by unusual condi- 
tions that create heavy loss. It is like diversified crops. I! 
one crop gets wiped out by unfavorable weather, anoth r 
may be made unusually good. One balances the loss of the 
other and the bankruptcy is averted. Diversification 1s 
insurance. 

He who drives insurance agents from the place is like 
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unto him who drives his car across a railroad track without 
due caution. It is neither smart nor good business to reject 
or deride the man who comes to you with a proposition 
that will make your family safe against the day of your 
death, or the day of your losses of property. After this 
June storm, pathetic indeed was the wail of the widow who 
was not protected by life insurance, and the lamentations 
of those who had no storm insurance on buildings and crops. 
No doubt everyone had been solicited for insurance but felt 
they could not afford it. The question is, can anyone afford 
to not carry ample insurance in sound companies? 


MOVING FORWARD 


Oh de world keeps travelin’ on his way 

Thru de flowers toward winter an’ de snows toward May. 
An’ 'e sings as ‘€ travels along his track, 

“I gotta go forward ‘cause I can’t go back.” 





De moon an’ de stars hit a steady pace; 
No chance to linger in a restful place; 
We mus’ all keep movin’ wid no time to slack; 
We gotta go forward ‘cause we can’t turn back. 
— Washington Star. 
LL nature moves forward. To be sure, we do have a 
backward spring once in a while, but the seasons always 
come in their turn. They never turn back. True, if our 
purebred livestock were neglected, they would revert again 
to wild animals but they never would go back to the level of 
the stock from whence they sprung. Even the reverted 
type would show marked advancement over the native 
wild stock of its progenitors. By the law of natural selec- 
tion all living things move forward because they can’t 
turn back any more than the planets. 

Every great man the world has ever known has achieved 
because he would not turn back. And every great man has 
battled thru adversities that overwhelm the men of weaker 
souls. ‘I can’t’’ never gets anywhere in fair weather or foul. 
“T can” goes thru or around every obstacle. Fire refines the 
gold. It consumes the dross. 

The world moves forward because it cannot go back. It is 
the law of nature. It is a good law for the disheartened to 
hitch to in adverse times. The will to hang on, to succeed, 
to overcome, blows out the chaff, burns out the baser 
metals, refines the soul. It joins in the song of the world, 
‘I gotta go forward ’cause I can’t go back.” 


THE U. S. MAIL 


HE rural mail service was started in 1896. There are 

now 44,417 rural carriers going over 44,552 routes reach- 
ing 6,504,592 rural families with the daily mail. There are 
more rural carriers than city postmen, but, of course the 
city carriers serve more people. 

Nearly 12,000,000 mail bags are used every year, and it 
requires 6,000,000 yards of canvas to make new mail sacks. 
There are 133,350 tons of letter mail every year; 23,334 
letters are dropped into letter boxes every minute. 

Fifteen and a half billion stamps and 1,250,000,000 post 
cards are sold every year by the post offices. 

Last year 65,295,920 letters were carried by air mail planes 
that fley 2,000,000 miles. Railway mail cars traveled 
209,171,224 miles at a cost of $85,194,239 . There are 4,930 
automobiles in the mail service. 

The postal savings bank is the biggest savings bank in the 
world. The deposits last year were $134,458,105.29. Be- 
sides this we sent $1,376,000,000 by money orders, not in- 
cluding $34,118,000 in money orders sent abroad by those 
having relatives in foreign lands. 

We pay our respects to the mail service which is alwa 
on the job, rain or shine. Greet the carrier with a adi 
and a hot cup of coffee on a cold day and a cool drink on a 
hot day. He has it coming to him. 


JAY WALKING 

N different cities one sees the signs “Don’t Jaywalk.” 
Many accidents are caused because people go across 
streets between street intersections, that is they Jaywalk. 
This word comes from the habit particularly of country 
people of just starting across the street any place, any time, 
without regard to the personal danger or the disruption of 
traffic. Many chickens are run over in the country roads 
because they Jaywalk. They start across, then get confused, 
and they get into danger instead of getting out of it. Any 

busy road in summer bears out this fact. 

City people, constantly trained at dodging fast traffic, 
with their own agility under instant and constant control, 
are less apt to get hurt when dodging across a street, but 
even they should be arrested for violating traffic rules and 
safety sense. But people from the country and small towns 





who are not constantly dodging their fellow men on foot and 
on wheels, take unnecessary chances when they attempt to 
violate traffic rules by crossing between intersections, or con- 
trary to the signals of the traffie cop. 

When the traffic cop signals for autos and street cars to 
move, everything in the street must move quickly and get 
out of the way. In big cities the speed is enough to make 
your head swim. Ifa person dodges into this stream of mov- 
ing cars, someone must slow down or stop instantly, with a 
block or two of speeding cars suddenly stopped likewise to 
avoid accident. When the traffic cop signals for pedestrians 
to move, it is their turn to get a move on them and hurry 
across while all wheel traffic is stopped. It is the only way 
to handle traffic in the crowded streets of our cities today. A 
Jaywalker is a nuisance and a menace. If it were simply a 
matter of bad taste to Jaywalk this reference would be found 
in the etiquette column, but since it is a matter of public 
safety it is brought to attention here. 


DRY FACTS 


As long as the wets are spreading their propaganda of 
falsehoods it will be necessary to keep stating facts 
whether you like it or not. You owe it to yourselves to 
keep posted, and to keep your children posted on the effects 
of the Eighteenth amendment. 

While the country was still in the grip of the depressed 
business the astonishing news went out that the United 
States Steel Corporation had voluntarily raised the wages 
of 140,000 of their workmen forty percent. Other industries 
and particularly the railroads were asking for a reduction 
of wages. Why then the increase to steel workers? 

This great corporation made accurate investigation of 
its production costs and found that prohibition had in- 
creased the working efficiency of steel workers twenty-seven 
percent. Get that fixed in mind. Sobriety increased effi- 
ciency of workmen twenty-seven percent, and these workers 
were rewarded with an increased wage of forty percent. 

Advocates of booze, put that in your pipe and smoke it. 


“IN GOD WE TRUST” 


ee upon our coins are the words, “In God We 
Trust.” Judging from the number of auto accidents, 
all the car drivers must have adopted that motto! They 
do not seem to consider that caution is at all necessary. 

At Valley Forge the order was, ‘Trust in God and keep 
your powder dry.’’ The auto driver should trust God but 
keep his brakes in order, stop, look and listen and stay on 
the right side of the road. It isn’t always the reckless driver 
who gets hurt or killed. Others suffer also. Last year 2,300 
people were killed and 6,300 injured at railroad crossings. 
In 1922, 95 persons were killed and 743 were injured by 
running into the sides of trains at crossings. Think of it, 
running into the side of a train that blocks the roadway! 
In God we trust! 

While a Northern Pacific train was standing across a road, 
a small car ran into it on the left-hand side. While the 
wreck was being cleared away, a large car ran into the same 
train on the right side. Can you beat that for stupidity? 
In a short space of time 222 crossing gates were run into and 
broken down. Sixty percent of them were run into in the 
daytime. In God we trust! 

We demand that barbers, doctors and druggists obtain a 
license for the protection of the public. It is time we de- 
manded that every auto driver be licensed and that licenses 
be revoked upon evidence of careless driving. 


POLITICAL RED TAPE 
ID you know that President Coolidge was nominated at 
Cleveland June 12th? Do you suppose by any slip of 
news that Mr. Coolidge found it out? He was officially 
notified of his nomination June 24th by a committee chosen 
for that purpose. What a surprise it must have been! Per- 
haps a shock! 

Other candidates are formally notified in the same way. 

Having no royalty to toady to, we choose to cling to the 
ancient customs of our forefathers established when news 
traveled by horseback and members of congress got to 
Washington by stage. 

We still pay our congressmen ten cents a mile going and 
coming, and we have the electoral college sit and elect the 
president and vice-president long after the people have 
forgotten the date of the real election. 

We need a housecleaning in political maneuvers so that 
such farces will be chucked in the discard. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


INCE the last dispatch to Successful Farming was 
penned, important political events have transpired. 
The Republican and Democratic parties in conventions 
assembled have once again renewed their pledges of aid to 
the basic industry of agriculture. The G. O. P. has selected 
President Calvin Coolidge and Charles G. Dawes, Chicago 
banker, for its standard bearers in the campaign, while at 
New York the Democrats on the 103d ballot broke from 
all control and nominated John W. Davis of West Virgmia 
for President and Gov. Charles W. Bryan of Nebraska for 
Vice President. 

An analysis of the platforms adopted at Cleveland and 
New York discloses just what might be expected. Both 
parties make high sounding declarations of the extent to 
which they are prepared to go to aid the farming community 
to get on its feet. Of the two the Democratic platform is the 
more specific, while that of the Cleveland convention con- 
tents itself largely with a reiteration of the things the 
Republican party has already done for agriculture. How- 
ever, generally speaking, they both pledge themslves to a 
policy of aid in those matters in which the farmers are most 
vitally interested, namely, lower railroad rates, lower in- 
terest rates and wider credits, strengthening of cooperative 
enterprises, the development of waterpower such as Muscle 
Shoals, restoration of foreign markets for surplus products, 
and such measures as may be necessary to restore the bal- 
ance between agriculture and other industries. All this may 
mean anything or nothing. Your correspondent, with a long 
experience of similar manifestoes and the way they were 
actually translated into concrete action, is skeptical enough 
to believe that they mean nothing unless the rural com- 
munity has the power and the will to keep eternally watch- 
ful, as politicians and parties do forget. On the question of 
child labor both parties have indorsed the constitutional 
amendment for its regulation by congress, in face of the 
strenuous opposition to such a proposal by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and other farm organizations. 

The American Farm Bureau submitted an identical plat- 
form at Cleveland and New York and a comparison discloses 
that in the main the platform makers took cognizance of the 
recommendations it contained. Summarized, these recom- 
mendations provided: Restoration of the balance between 
industry and agriculture and the adjustment of price levels; 
legislation to improve and aid cooperative marketing, 
warehousing and distribution of farm commodities; economic 
cooperation with Europe in the interest of better trade; low 
interest rates by the Federal Reserve banks and the exten- 
sion of intermediate credits; lower taxes and opposition to a 
general sales tax; water power development for cheaper fer- 
tilizer and the inauguration of a policy of private develop- 
ment at Muscle Shoals; lower freaght rates for bulky com- 
modities; a privately owned merchant marine; appointment 
of practical farmers to fedesal affice; opposition to the 
child labor amendment and opposition to bringing in any 
new reclamation projects. 


Issues in the Campaign 


O* course, the Democrats will make every effort to 
capitalize the seandals and the outcome of the investi- 
gations that developed in the Sixty-cighth congress in as far 
as they may throw discredit on the leadership and manage- 
ment of the Republican party. However, it is quite clear 


that the campaign will center largely around the person- 
alities of the candidates rather than around issues as such. 
President Coolidge will wage his campaign from the White 
House and will base i+ largely on the crying need for economy 
in public expenditures and the right of the people to lower 
taxes and greater security for their property. I am reliably 
informed that his recent address on the budget and the con- 
dition of the treasury constitutes kis principal campaign 
document. He said: 

“A government which lays taxes on the people not re- 
quired by urgent public necessity and sound public policy 
is not a protector of liberty, but an instrument of tyranny. 
One of the first signs of the breakdown of free government is 
a disregard by the taxing power of the right of the people 
to their own property. Unless the people can enjoy that 
reasonable security in the possession ef their property which 
is guaranteed by the constitution against unreasonable taxa- 
tion, freedom is at an end.” 


Rise in Price of Wheat 


N' ) happening has encouraged Washington as much as the 
rise in the priee of wheat. which was the principal 
event in world markets. President Coolidge and Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace are firmly convinced that the rise has 
come to stay and the reports to the government indicate 
that it was due to natural economic causes affecting the 
world markets, the talk of Wall street. conspiring to gain the 
farmer vote and such other moonshine to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The fact of the matter is that there is every 
indication of an improvement in general business conditions 
at home, a more healthy condition of international trade 
and buying power abroad, together with the prospect this 
year of shorter crops. In consequence of increased purchas- 
ing power and greater stability of economic conditions, 
foreign countries have increased by $114,000,000 tHir pur- 
chases for the first quarter of 1924 as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year. This is the official figure 
of the Federal Reserve Board and in it may be found the 
index and the real reason for the boost in wheat. 


Exchange Value of Farm Products 


HE exchange value of farm products for the things 

that farmers buy now stands at the highest point in 
nearly four years. The improvement is due to the con- 
tinued decline in price of non-agricultural commodities at 
the same time that farm products have held their own or 
registered gains. The index of the purchasing power of 
farm products in terms of other commodities is 77 for May, 
using the year 1913 as a base or 100. At the moment, the 
weight of informed opinion seems to be that in the immed- 
iate future the farmers as a whole stand to gain more from 
cheaper labor and materials than they are likely to lose by 
a possible narrower market for lamb, butter or semi-luxury 
products. 

The department of agriculture has just completed an 
analysis of the money returns to the farmer for various 
crops last season. On the average the analysis dis- 
closed that the farmers made money on corn, cotton and 
potatoes but lost money on wheat and oats. The losses 
were not. in cash, however, but do indicate that the farmers 
did not feceive a sufficient income (Continued on page 27 
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$22,000 A DAY—WASTED 


Ninety-nine Percent of Lightning Losses Can Be Prevented 


BY G. B. ARTHUR 


HEN Benjamin Franklin devised the first lightning 

rod in 1753 and proved that it would protect life 

and property, he was assailed as an infidel trying to 

vent the punishment of sinners by the divine instrument 

lightning. The people of his day warded off lightning 

strokes by ringing the church bells. After that period the 

publie was victimized by swindlers who sold worthless rods 

t fabulous prices, and raised checks and notes before dis- 
counting them at the banks. 

In countries not so imposed upon, the lightning rod is 
generally accepted and is erected upon all public buildings 
by government agencies. 

Ve have some notable examples of protection in this 
country, such as the Washington monument, an outstand- 
ing target for electrical discharges. Many strokes have 
been recorded, but with no damage to the shaft since the 
protective system was perfected. Lightning has struck the 
Goddess of Liberty on the dome of the Capitol more than 
one hundred times, but each time the discharge has been 

rried down the lightning rods in safety. The White 
House is also protected. 

The most convincing fact about lightning rods is that 
ey do protect life and property, as shown by statistics. 
eports from mutual companies in Iowa show that the 
sses on rodded buildings were only 1.31 percent of the 
tal, which places the effectiveness of the rods at nearly 
19 percent for all kinds of installations. 

One of the conclusions of the bureau of standards, which 

s published the most authoritative treatise on the subject 

that taking lightning rods as they come “they reduce the 

hazard by as much as 80 to 90 percent in the case of 
suses, and by as much as 99 percent in the case of barns.’”’ 

While the property loss is appalling, it is not as important 
is the loss of human life. Both the reports of the United 
states Board of Health and insurance companies are incon- 
clusive thru lack of vital statistics and lack of classifica- 
tion of causes, but analyses of news reports establish a ratio 

f 2.52 injuries for every death reported. 
Why Lightning Strikes 

AFTER going thru all the reports and data available the 

bureau of standards estimates that about 1,500 persons 
are affected by lightning every year, of which one-third are 
killed and the others subjected to injuries which are often 
permanent. A large number of these accidents occur in 
buildings struck by lightning, and nine-tenths of them hap- 
pen in the country districts. 

If, with these conclusions in mind, the nature of electrical 
lischarges is considered there will be no skepticism concern- 
ig lightning rods. An excellent definition of lightning is 
ncluded in the suggestions of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, as follows: 

‘The ordinary condition causing a lightning discharge is a 
oud charged with electricity at a greatly different potential 
from that of the earth. The difference in potential is finally 
ifficient to break down the stratum of air between earth 
ind cloud, and an electrical discharge takes place. The 
resistance of the air stratum between cloud and tops of 

iildings being less than between cloud and earth, such 

gh points take the discharge, and unless some less re- 
istive path is provided from these high points to the ground 
than the building itself, the lightning will follow the next 


best course to earth, generally causing damage and fre- 
quently starting a fire.”’ 

“Potential’’ may be thought of as similar to the pressure 
of water or air. 

Both the “A” flash and the “B”’ flash are recognized by 
authorities. The “B” flash is the sudden, disruptive dis- 
charge, accompanied by thunder, which causes all the 
damage. Recognition of the “A’’ flash is of the utmost im- 
portance to the whole question of lightning rod protection, 
for it is a silent discharge and is rarely noticed. 

How Rods Prevent Damage 

N a sense the earth is one great reservoir of electricity 

and the airisanother. Normally these two are of equal 
strength, or potential. As long as they are thus balanced no 
disturbance occurs, and there is a constant interchange be- 
tween the two to maintain that balance. When, in a storm, 
the atmosphere is highly charged with electricity, the inter- 
change becomes more and more intensive until the existing 
path is unable to carry it, and then the disruptive discharge 
called the “‘B”’ flash occurs in the form of a bolt of lightning 
seeking the quickest path toearth. This raises the question: 
How many lightning strokes are prevented by this per- 
formance of the lightning.rod system? Probably a very 
large number. All the evidence indicates that lightning rods 
render an incalculable service by giving easy passage to this 
interchange, thus keeping the balance between the fields 
more nearly constant and greatly lessening the danger of 
violent discharges. 

Buildings equally high, of the same shape and character- 
istics, are equally liable to be struck. Because some build- 
ings are more easily damaged they seem to be more suscep- 
tible to lightning, but they are not in reality. A structure 
which in itself or its contents is highly conductive, is more 
liable than one which is highly insulative. 

Two cases may be mentioned particularly. Barns filled 
with fresh hay are especially susceptible because the gaseous 
fumes rising from the hay form a highly conductive at- 
mosphere which becomes a part of the path to earth. Smoke 
rising from a chimney acts in the same way. 

Since lightning rods do protect life and property it is wise 
to install an efficient system at a reasonable cost. Such a 
system will protect all points of the building; it will be a con- 
tinuous path to earth; of approved materials, and devoid 
of ornaments, expensive extras and other knicknacks. 

All authorities recommend for the air terminals a solid 
bar of metal extending at least eighteen inches above the 
roof. The points need not be expensively plated. They 
should be not more than twenty-five feet apart along the 
ridge, and there should be points on all gables and other 
projections above the roof level. A point should be bent 
over the opening of every chimney. 

Every terminal should have at least two paths to earth. 
Each rod should be in one length if possible, with no sharp 
bends, and kept a certain distance from the walls to prevent 
the accumulation of rubbish behind it. The rods should be 
boxed iri with wood—not pipe—for six feet above the ground 
to protect them from damage. Every rod should be inter- 
connected with the entire system. 

The most important part of the system is the earth term- 
inal, or “ground,”’ but there is no need to be unduly im- 
pressed with claims for patented (Continued on page 43 
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Nine-tenths of the people injured in buildings struck by lightning are farm folks 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Re Scientific Farming in India 
: By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





August, 1924 











Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








HE people of India are 

a race of farmers. Ninety 

percent of her vast popu- 
lation live in villages, which 
practically means they live on 
farms. No one family lives out 
on a farm alone. All live in 
villages. There are seven hun- 
dred thousand of these villages. 
The people are very poor. The 
average tenant farmer culti- 
vates three and one-half acres. The average farm owner has 
four and one-half acres. 

The methods of farming are, as a rule, the most. ancient 
known. The plow is a crooked stick pulled by oxen, and gen- 
erally these animals are poor and underfed. They move very 
slowly. The plow merely seratches the ground to the depth of 
afew inches. The ground has to be gone over again and again. 
A man has to walk fifty miles to plow an acre of ground. 

Planting is practically alt done by hand. Two-thirds of the 
farmers never saw or even heard of a drill, or cultivator, or 
threshing machine. In the interior they have no way of finding 
out these things. Hardly 





to begin operations there. 

He went back to Allahabad 
and for $11,000 purchased a 
tract of two hundred and 
seventy-five acres upon which 
to start an agricultural college. 
The land was poor but he 
wanted it that way so he might 
demonstrate what could be 
done, feeling that if he succeeded with the poorest land, the 
people would be encouraged thereby. 

In 1921 this man wrote a book entitled, “The Gospel and the 
Plow,” which was published by The Macmillan Company of 
New York, and altho I had been im correspondence with Mr. 
Higginbottom before going to India, the facts in this article are 
largely gleaned from this book. In 1912 Mr. Higginbottoia took 
down with typhoid fever and his colleagues tried to rent the 
land, but some of it was so poor that the natives would not give 
eight cents an acre rent for it. 

Before proceeding, I will call attention to the rainfall in this 
part of India, which will explain why it is almost {impossible 
to have roads, The records show that in some parts of India 

they have fifty feet of rain- 
fall annually. It is not so 








one person in a hundred 


can read or write. They _ a 
have no books or news- F * 
oapers. Most of them : 


vould not know what you 
neant if you talked about 
t telephone. 

Outside of the railways 
and a few highways, they 
have no roads. Half of the 
people never saw an auto- 
mobile, or even a carriage 
with horses hitched to it. 
Their method of transpor- 
tation is by the very rudest 
oxcarts. These go bump- 
ing along over the ground, 
often without any track to 
speak of. I don’t remember 
of seeing a single one of 
these so-called roads fenced 
off from the land. 

Neither the country of India nor its people can be described. 
To appreciate either, one must see for himself. Millions of the 
consi are hungry all the time. People are born, grow to old 
age and die without ever once having all they could eat of real 
food. There are fifty million outeasts who are homeless, friend- 
less and hopeless. There are one hundred and fifty thousand 
lepers who are the most miserable of all human creatures. There 
are fifteen million widows under sixteen years of age. 

But I started in 
to say something 
about scientific farm- 
ing in India. Per- 
haps the most. nota- 
ble example of this 
work in all India is 
that of Sam Higgin- 
bottom of Allahabad, 
which is_ located 
about five hundred 
miles northwest of 
Caleutta. Mr. Hig- 
ginbottom went to 
India as a missionary 
in 1903. In five years 
he became convinced 
that the thing people 
needed first was to 
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bad as this in Allahabad, 
but only one hundred miles 
away, on August 13, 1919, 
four inches of rain fell in 
twenty-four hours over an 
area of forty thousand 
square miles. “On July 
9, 1920, Allahabad had 
eight and twenty-four hun- 
dredths inches of rain. | 
have measured on our 
farm a fall of four and one- 
half inches in forty-five 
minutes,” says Mr. Higgin- 
bottom. 

Another word regarding 
the location of this mission 
farm. During one month 
Allahabad is the greatest 
pilgrim center on earth. It 
is where two sacred rivers, 
the Ganges and the Jumna, meet. On some big days from two 
to four million pilgrims gather at this spot. to bathe 
in the sacred waters. Thus this farm is at.one of the great meet- 
ing places in India and these people carry the story of improved 
tools and farming implements, silos and sanitary barns and 
sleek, well-fed cattle to the most remote parts of this great 
Indian empire. 

After purchasing the land, the remaining $19,000 was spent 
in building a six- 
room bungalow, a 
eattle shed two hun- 
dred and forty feet 
long, silos, a store- 
room, a shed for 
tools, for purchasing 
implements, grain, 
eattle, work oxen, 
sheep and goats, wire 
fencmg, putting in 
roads and digging 
good wells and all 
such. Some imple- 
ment makers’ in 
America gave tools, 
one lady gave $5,000 
for the first wing of 
a dormitory, others 
gave goodly sums, 





know how to get 
enough food to stop 
the pangs of hunger. 
He remembered that 
the Great; Teacher fed the people before he preached to them, 
and was convinced that he must. do likewise. 

In 1909 Mr. Higginbottom left India and went. to Ohio state 
university to study scientific agriculture. He graduated in two 
years. During this time he was speaking im churches every 
Sunday telling the people of the needs of India and of how he 
wanted toteach them to farm by giving them an example of 
real farming. The result was that when he started back to 
India after his graduation, he had been given $30,000 with which 


Drawing water in India 


the local government 

romised aid for a 
aboratory, and at 
once Indian boys were in training. Other missions sent their 
brightest boys to study agriculture and soon the whole institu- 
tion was going at full speed. 

The story of one lazy Indian bey is so interesting that it must 
be told here. His name is Harry Dutt. The son of an Indian 
pastor, he felt the mission owed him an education. He was 
kept one year and then told plainly that he was lazy, that his 
example to other students was bad and that he must leave. 
Surprised and pained he pleaded for (Continued on page 87 
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ALFALFA ON UPLANDS 

As I have no bottom land I have had 
no alfalfa on the place. Is there any 
strain of alfalfa that I could grow on good 
upland soul?—M. G. L., Okla. 

The chief lack of upland for alfalfa pro- 
duction in your section is barnyard man- 
ure, and with plenty of manure, and lime 

lso if the soil is acid, you can grow alfalfa 

successfully on upland soil. If you are 
oquaiatel oat the reports of your state 
experiment station at Stillwater you will 
recall one giving the experience with alfalfa 
on upland in which the alfalfa yield was 
more than trebled, considering an average 
of eight years, as a result of applying 
twelve tons of manure to the acre in 1913. 
\s an average for the past eight years the 
ipland treated with manure has yielded 
6,261 pounds. Manure and lime resulted 
n a yield of 6,814 pounds. Untreated 
iplang produeed but 1,970 pounds. The 
manure was applied in 1913, the lime in 
1916, since which time records were kept 
ind there have been no applications since. 
Soil management rather than variety 
seleetion is the seeret to successful upland 
lfalfa. 


WIREWORM CONTROL 

I had a field of corn on a piece of fall 
plowing (timothy) that was ruined by 
wireworms, so last month I followed my 
county agent’s advice and diseed the field 
ind sowed soybeans. That is all right 
this year, but what can you recommend to 
get rid of wireworms?—O. P. P., Ohio. 

Constant cultivation and rotation of 
the crops will prove to be the best control 
measures for the pest. Employ a short 
rotation amd use a legume crop ahead of 
the corn. ao? stirring of the land 
makes life hard for the wireworms, so that 
is a first step in obtaining complete con- 
trol. As the beetle of which the wireworm 
is the larva never lays its eggs on bare or 
cultivated ground, but. om sed land or 
timothy, the reasons for short rotation 
are obvious. 


FEED SHEEP SOME GRAIN 

I have a small flock of breeding ewes 
[ took in payment for a note. Will it be 
necessary to feed grain? If so, what and 
how much?—D. G. W., Ili. 

It is never eeonomical to have ewes go 
nto the breeding season in poor shape. 
Henee we would suggest that you feed 
your sheep a half-pound to a pound of a 
grain mixture of three parts ground oats 
ind one part wheat. bran on good pasture. 
Feed heavily on easily digestible feeds 
such as rape, cabbage, etc., in addition, 
wo or three weeks prior to breeding. Put 
hese sheep in good shape to enter winter 
ind they will go thru well on a half-pound 
of grain for each hundred and fifty pound 
ewe, with two or three pounds daily of 
egume hay, a little dry roughage such as 
rn fodder and if you can supply it, a 
uple pounds daily of roots or clean, high- 
quality corn silage. 


TO PROTECT BIRDS 


In a large oak tree im our yard, I have 
placed several bird houses. I caught our 
cat at one of the houses and thimk she has 
probably been the reason no birds nest in 
my bird houses. How can you break a 

it of bothering birds? We have to have 
cats about the barn and crib, of course.— 
Mrs. R. I. S., Ind. 

You probably cannot break the cat of 
molesting birds, as that is a cat’s nature. 
You can keep the cat from getting up into 
he tree by wrapping a piece of tin a couple 
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of feet wide about the trunk of the tree 
four or five feet above the ground. This 
will not be particularly attractive, but it 
will do the work. Of course, the band of 
tin must allow for the growth of the tree. 
It may be painted to make it less con- 
spicuous. 


GIVE CALLAS SUMMER REST 

Could you please tell me why my calla 
lily does not bloom? I have had it for 
five or six years already.—E. K., Pa. 

While the caila lily is often grown as a 
winter plant it is very unsuitable and it 
seldom blooms under house culture. In 
any case when grown for blooms in the 
winter, it is customary to give the roots 
a rest during the summertime. There is 
little question that summer resting would 
be more suitable for the lilies grown as 
house plants, as well dried roots are more 
likely to bloom; but rest must be enforced, 
for callas will grow all year around, in- 
creasing in size and numbers when planted 
out. The largest blooms are had from 
summer grown plants. They are taken 
up in the winter, given good loam and a 
liberal allowance of liquid fertilizer when 
well established. They thrive best under 
good light and under a minimum tempera- 
ture of fifty-five degrees. We have an 
idea that you will find it helps to give the 
roots a rest during the summertime, dry- 
ing and storing them if necessary, but in 
anv case it is going to be a little hard to 
make this particular plant bloom. 


PEAR FAILS EVEN TO BLOOM 


I have a pear tree six or seven years 
old and it has never budded or blossomed 
that I know of. It is planted at a distance 
of some forty or fifty feet from other pear 
trees that are younger and bearing good 
fruit. Do you suppose it would help the 
tree to transplant it nearer the other pear 
trees, or do you think it is worthless? It 
is hardy and very healthy-looking in ap- 
pearance.—M. B., Il. 

It is unnecessary to move your pear 
tree, but if your pear tree is making a very 
vigorous vegetative growth, and for that 
reason is failing to bear, we would suggest 
that you prune it between the first and the 
middle of June. If, on the other hand, little 
or no growth is being made, we would sug- 
gest that you add to the soil a moderate 
amount of sodium nitrate or barnyard 
manure. 


LIMESULPHUR CONTROLS LEAF 
CURL 


I have several fine yeliow peach trees 
and some common white ones in my gar- 
den which I would like a little adviee on 
as to what to spray them with, and when. 
Practically every peach is wormy. I 
sprayed last. spring with bordeaux mix- 
ture but it has not overcome the trouble. 
They are also suffering with leaf curl. I 
was recently talking with a man from the 
fruit belt in Michigan who told me that 
a neighbor makes strings about the size of 
one’s finger of common cotton batting and 
ties a piece around every fruit tree in the 
spring just below the lowest branch, the 
idea being to prevent worms from climb- 
ing the trees. He said that he has seen 
as much as a cup of worms at the base of a 
single tree in the morning where they had 
fallen in their attempts to get up the 
tree. Is there anything in this?—G. C. H.., 
Ind. 














Placing a belt of cotton bat about the 
fruit trees as you suggest in your letter 
has some effect in stopping the migration 
of certain insect larvae. A very good thing 
to use also is an old gunny sack loosely 
wrapped about the tree. 

As for the spraying of your peach trees 
we would suggest the following program: 

Shortly after blooming, when the fruit 
is bursting the shucks or valyxes, spray 
with arsenate of lead, two pounds to 
fifty gallons milk of lime znade from about 
two pounds fresh lump lime and the 
necessary water. Two to three weeks after 
this spray, put on seli-boiled limesulphur 
for brown rot and scab, with two pounds 
of arsenate of lead to fifty gallons of water 
for curculio. About a month before the 
fruit ripens, spray again with self-boiled 
limesulphur for brown rot and _ scab. 
Early varieties may not require this last 
spray. You can obtain full directions for 
the making of self-boiled limesulphur in 
bulletin form from the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
D.C 


For leaf curl and brown rot it is a good 
idea to spray before the buds get large, 
certainly before April Ist. Use either 
bordeaux mixture -or limesulphur. We 
would be inclined to use limesulphur. 


SOIL LACKS LIME 


I have been unable to get a good stand 
of vetch on my place. Alsike clover does 
fairly well, and red clover not so well. 
Isn’t this a sign that my land needs lime? 
—B. T. C. 

Need for lime is indieated. Apply 
ground limestone at the rate of a ton to 
two tons per acre and we believe you will 
note a marked improvement im the vetch 
and other legumes yow seed. 


NUTRIMENT IN PUMPKIN SEEDS 

Is it possible that cows will go dry from 
consuming pumpkin seeds? Some say 
they will—M. M., Wis 

Pumpkin seeds contain much rutriment 
and should not be removed before feoding 
pumpkins to dairy cattle. The idea that 
the seeds will dry a cow up is all supe. 
stition. 


FATTENING CATTLE ON PASTURE 

I have a bunch of steers fed grain last 
winter now on pasture and getting no 
grain. They are in excellent shape. How 
soon would you start feeding grain to get 
ready for Oetober markets?—O. L. C., 
Indiana. 

We would bring these steers on to full 
feed as rapidly as it can be done now, and 
the stuff should be ready for market early 
in October as choice corn-fed cattle. 


INOCULATE FOR EACH LEGUME 

I have grown soybeans on one field for 
three years. Am seeding to alfalfa this 
spring. Since they are both legume crops 
will I have to inoculate the alfalfa?— 
D. Y. T., Minn. 

Even tho your field has been seeded to 
other legumes, if alfalfa has not. been grown 
on the field before, it will be profitable to 
inoculate any alfalfa seed you sow. 





CORN ROOT ROT 

I have sent you some cornstalks which 
I wish you would look at and tell me the 
cause for their breaking over at the ground. 
—A. I. W., Mo. 

Corn root and stalk rot is causing the 
trouble. Select from the field only strong 
ears which show no signs of moldy growth. 
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Buy Ghz 
Gear Grease 
from an orig- 
inal Factory 


filled Drum 


or in cans. 


Sold Every- 


where, 


to coast ig Auto Products serve 

the motorist. They serve him in an 
emergency. They preserve and im- 

rove the appearance of hiscar - they 
en it running well after long hard 
service. 


There is a Whiz Product to make 
old car bodies look new, - for 
squeaky springs, to stop the leaking 
radiator, in fact, for nearly every 
need from the punctured tire to the 
torn or faded top. 


[: every town and hamlet from coast 


Ask your dealer about them» just 
remember the short word “*Whiz"’. 


Ask for the Whiz Handy Manual, No. 74— 
It's Free 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 


Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Branches in 27 Principal Cities 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


EARLY PLOWING GETS THE YIELD 


the acre this year. Most of the rest of the 
farms] around here will not make fifteen.” 
This is part of a conversation I heard 
between two southeastern Nebreska farm- 
ers last summer. I wanted to find out the 
reason for the big yield so I drove out to 
see the subject of the conversation, W. G. 
Stoll. It was the 23rd of July. Most of 
the farmers were exchanging work with 
their neighbors, helping thresh wheat and 
oats. 

I found Stoll out in the field plowing. 
“T hardly expected to find you home since 
there is threshing in the neighborhood,”’ I 
told him. ‘This is quite an important 
part of the year for me,” he informed me. 
| ‘I rushed around and hired a man to take 
| my place in the threshing crew so I could 
get my ground plowed before the weeds 
got started.” 

“What did your wheat yield this year?” 
I asked him. “This field made thirty- 
three bushels to the acre. I had an aver- 
age on three pieces of about thirty-one 
bushels.”” Across the fence on aneighbor’s 
farm was another wheat stubble field. To 
my question concerning the yield from 
that field he said it made about fifteen 
bushels to the acre. 

I found out from neighbors that there 
was not very much difference in the soil 
fertility on the farms thirty years ago in 
Stoll’s community and no difference in 
the fields across the fence from Stoll’s 
thirty-three bushel wheat field. The 
difference, obviously, was in the manage- 
ment of these farms. 

“We are pretty hard pressed this time 
of the year with corn plowing, threshing 
and haying,” Stoll told me in answer to 
my question why more folks didn’t plow 
early. ‘‘But I know it pays big, so I make 
every effort to get it done. I make pretty 
good wages doing it. It’s high yields per 
acre that make the profit in these times of 
close prices. It costs almost as much to 
raise fifteen bushels of wheat per acre as 
it does thirty. You can lose money on a 
fifteen-bushel crop and make a little at 
thirty bushels. 

“Moisture is one of the things we don’t 
have any too much of in this section. 
Any thing we can do to save it adds to 
our yields usually. According to tests 
made at the State agricultural college, 
one sunflower will drink 150 gallons of 
water in one growing season. suppose 
other weeds take out a proportionate 
amount too if they are allowed te grow. I 
know from experience in plowing that a 
field full of weeds is always much drier 
than one where no weeds have been 
allowed to grow. 

“T like to have all my ground plowed by 
the first of August. So, if any moisture 
falls during the latter part of the summer, 
it stays in the ground for my succeeding 
crop. Then, I imagine there is quite an 
item in lessened soil fertility when weeds 
grow. I think the claim is made that 
nitrates are lost very easily in this way. 
That is the thing our soil is parti 
deficient in. I use alfalfa and sweet clover 
and barnyard manure to keep that element 
supplied. 

“This particular field was in red clover 
ten years ago. Undoubtedly that still 
helped my yield. But my early plowing 
also has a great deal to do with it.”— 
B. R., Nebr. 





Frank Goldsmith of Knox county, 
Illinois, reports that five acres of soy- 
beans yielded him eighteen loads of hay 
last year. He says that the five acres of 
soybeans made more hay than fifteen 
acres of clover. He states that the quality 
of hay from soybeans compares very favor- 





ubly with clover. 


“Stoll’s wheat made thirty bushels to | 
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This little instrument— 
the Schrader Tire Gauge 
—will stand between you 
and tire trouble. 


By using it frequently 
you can be constantly 
certain that your tires 
are inflated to the pres- 
sure that gives long ser- 
vice and easy riding. 

There is a Schrader 
Gauge for every type of 
tire and wheel. Buy 
yours today. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Schrader 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 

























RADIO ON OUR TOUR 





tretehed between two trees at camp while 





fter that we had no regular antenna, for 

e used cotton covered magnet wire we 
happened to have. 

We made some discoveries about an- 
tennas that may help others who wish to 
use a set on the road. In the first place, 
| would not use a common, bare copper 
wire, for it is hard to handle without 
kinking and to put up and take down as 
often as is: necessary, is likely to result in a 
much patched antenna in short order. It 
will cost only about twice as much to buy 
the same size of copper wire fully insulated 
for outdoor electric light wiring, and this 
can be handled better. 

When you have no good chance to fasten 
it up high, you can throw it. im a tree or 
stretch it. out along the ground or place it 
anywhere and it will do the work, tho the 
higher you get it the better. Solder the 
end of a piece of this wire to a chunk of 
lead and toss it into a creek or lake and it 


makes an ideal ground and if you must, | 
you may stretch this out on the ground | 
drop the 


ind dig a hole with your spade, 
lead ball down into it, pour water around 
t and keep on pouring until it does not 
settle down quickly and you will have a 
very good ground anywhere. 

lor listening en route, you can fix up a 
coil inside the top of the ear, for we had 
ne thus and it worked fine, even without 
uny ground, the it worked better when we 
grounded it to the sereens of the car 
vindows. We sometimes used the inside 
ntenna at night but it was not nearly as 
ficient as the wire stretched between 
outside, insulated from 

When you fasten up the antenna in 
camp, it is well to loeate the direction of 
the station you desire most to hear, for 
the wire should be carried from your set 
directly away from this station for the best 
results. The next time we start out I 
plan to make a loop antenna that can be 
et in a socket fixed for it on top of the 
car and turned from below at will, and 
give that a try-out. It will make tuning 
easier and may give about as goed results 
as the low antenna and poor ground which 
ve have to put up with so often.—L. H. 
C., Kansas. 


SEALING SILO DOORS 


For several years I had trouble with 
silage molding around the doors. I tried 
i seal of different kinds of clay with some 
success. This did not stop the molding 
entirely, however. 

\t the suggestion of a neighbor I used 

mixture of linseed meal and shorts, 
equal parts. Water was added in suffcient 
juantities to give a sticky consistency. I 
ised @ small trowel to apply this to the 
racks atound the doors. A flat wooden 
paddle does the work just as well. 

I have used this linseed and shorts mix- 
ture for the past three years. .When it is 
roperly applied, very little or no mold is 

sund around the doors. The moisture in 
the silage keeps the mixture from drying 

id the seal intact.—P. G. B., Ohio. 


trees 


HULL-LESS OATS 


The naked or hull-less oat has been re- 
eiving observation for some time at 
irlous experiment stations with the re- 
iit that the department of agriculture 


Last summer we took a radio set with 
on our tour into the lake country of 
[innesota. I would never start oft without | 
od long-distance set, no matter where 

is going or how long ] expected o be 
ie, for we found it not at all difficult “4 

the programs en route 

We started out with an ordinary copper | 
ntenna about 125 feet long, but left it 


e drove to town for the mail one day and | 





the tree. | 





eports that the Canadian variety, at 
east, is very subject to smut, which cuts | 
he Field often to nothing. 
lor this reason the department suggests | 
‘urther breeding and experimenting to 
free it of this defect. 





Columbia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4,5 or 6 
cells in a neat water- 
proof 
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A doorbell 


welcomes 


OU can easily install a doorbell. 
shows how to wire it. 





your friends 


The diagram 
A cotton covered wire from 


either terminal of the push button to one binding post 


on the bell. 


A second wire from the other terminal of 


the button to the outside binding post of a Columbia 
Dry Battery (that’s the “negative”). 
Connect your first battery “positive” with a wire to 


the next battery “negative.” 


Add another Columbia 


if you want a louder bell by connecting second bat- 


tery “positive” to third battery “negative.” 
of the last Columbia lead a wire to the 


“positive” 


From the 


opposite binding post on the bell. That finishes the 
job. But make sure you use Columbias. 

Columbias are filled with strength and energy. 
There’s a snap to Columbias that sets things going 
instantly. They last longer—and as long as they last, 
Columbias mean business. 

Don’t just ask for “a dry cell.” Ask for Columbia 
Dry Batteries by name and get 100 per cent battery 
efficiency. Columbia Dry Batteries are sold by gen- 
eral stores, implement dealers, hardware and auto ac- 
cessory shops, electrical and radio dealers, garages 
and marine supply dealers. Columbia Ignitors can be 
purchased equipped with Fahnestock Spring Clip 
Binding Posts at no extra cost to you. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


National Carbon Company, Inc., 


New York—San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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—gas engine ignition 
tractor ignition 
—starting Fords 
—telephone and telegraph 

-doorbel 
~buzzers 


for 


—motor boat ignition 
—heat regulators 


—calling Pullman portess 
—firing blasts 


—tinging burglar —lighting tents 

arms and outbuildings 
—protecting bank vaults —running toys 
—electric clocks —tadio “A” 
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SUCCESSFUL THRESHING RING 
A threshing ring has been in operation 
in Lee county, lowa, for the past seven 
years and in 1923 paid each of its share- 
holders over twenty-eight percent interest 


on their $100 investment. The separator 
is owned cooperatively but a privately 
owned tractor is used. 

Seven years ago nine neighbors formed 
a company and bought a separator, pay- 
ing in $100 for each share. They bought 
a 24x44 separator and built a shed to store 
it when not on the road. Lou Boyd bought 
a 10-30 tractor and believes there are 
several advantages in using a privately 
owned tractor to run the separator. He 
says by this plan there is no chance for 
contention among the shareholders and 
the tractor is used more. Were it com- 
pany-owned, there might be some dis- 
agreement about using it on the individual 
farms and several might need it at the 
same time. When one man owns it, the 
tractor has more chance to pay for itself 
by other belt work and road grading. 

The separator man is hired for the sea- 
son at $5 a day. The company men are 
threshed for first and in a regular order. 
The threshing starts at one end of the line 
one year and at the opposite end the fol- 
lowing year. After the company men 
have threshed, outside jobs are taken. 
Company men and outsiders pay the same 
rate which is three cents per bushel for oats 
and six cents for wheat. No job is taken 
for less than $6. This is the price for a 
“set job” unless it is a barn set. In that 
case $2 more is charged since time is lost 
when the machine has to be shut down 
while the straw is mowed back. 

The company furnishes all the oil used 
but each job must furnish the fuel. When 
the machine is leaving the job, the fuel 
tank is filled and all are treated alike in 
this respect. 

No time is kept on the men as in some 
threshing rings. Here the men come and 
work until the job is finished regardless 
of the threshing they may have. It is a 
case of neighbors helping each other and 
they do not think of quitting so long as 
there is work left. 

In the past year this machine thresned 
8,526 bushels of wheat and 13,094 bushels 
of oats. It also threshed soybeans in the 
early fall but no tally was kept of these. 
\ total of forty jobs was threshed. The 
smallest was a set job and the largest 
brought $128.22 for threshing 1,722 bush- 
els of wheat and 830 bushels of oats. The 
total income of the ring was $916.32 for 
twenty-three days of threshing. 

In this company one-half of the income 
goes to the tractor owner. The company 
furnishes the oil, the job furnishes the 
fuel, and any other expenses are paid out 
of the other half of the income. The re- 
mainder is pro-rated to the shareholders, 
Those having the smallest threshing jobs 
get the largest rebate. For example, R. R. 
Grimes had ten acres of oats and the same 
acreage in wheat but his threshing bill was 
only thirty-five cents. This was because 
the dividend was $28.40 and his threshing 
amounted to $28.75. Over twenty-eight 
percent on this investment for 1923 is the 
record of the company. A good invest- 
ment, isn’t it? The men had their grain 
threshed when they wanted it and were 
ready for it, and received a dividend of 
$28.40 on an investment of $100 seven 
vears ago. The separator has nearly paid 
for itself twice over in that time and is in 
as good working order as when it was 
bought 


Che expenses of the company are not 
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large. Labor is the big item. This t 
year it cost them $115 for Swentep thoes 
days. A belt was bought two years ago. 
New teeth were put in in 1923. Also a 
new riddle added $23 to the expenses. 
The actual running expenses are light. 

During the time the ring has been 
operating, there have been no delayed jobs 
due to tractor trouble. The threshing has 
been steady. The shareholders are more 
than satisfied with their investment from 
the point of view of getting their threshing 
done when they were ready. That was 
their object in forming the company. It 
has turned out even better than they had 
expected.—M. W., Iowa. 


SAVING ALFALFA LEAVES 


Hugh Tweedy of Lee county, Iowa, 
raises forty acres of alfalfa. The hay from 
this goes to feed his large flock of sheep. 
There is bound to be some loss of leaves 
in harvesting that acreage three times in 
the season and the leaves are the most 
valuable part of the vlant as everyone 
knows. 

Mr. Tweedy has helped prevent much 
of this loss by putting a bottom on his hay 
loader. This keeps much of the leaves 
from shattering off and the hay is slid up 
the hay loader “‘floor” and on to the rack. 

The photo shows how the floor is put 
on the loader. The strips are bats nailed 
to the frame work and the lumber is not 
over three-eighths inch in thickness. The 

















time spent in putting such a floor on the 
hay loader is well paid for by the saving 
in alfalfa hay.—A. M. W. 


SILO FILLING MADE EASIER 

The McArthur system of silo filling 
employed on the “Bill” McArthur farm, 
that of his brother, and two others in 
Cerro Gordo county, Iowa, eliminates the 
field pitching—the hardest part. In this 
system they use an elevator attached to 
the binder for elevating the bundles on 
the wagons as fast as cut. 

The elevator is essentially the main part 
of the system but all of the details have 
been worked out to make silo filling go like 
a smooth running machine. The binder 
is pulled with a small tractor but horses 
could be used to equally good advantage. 
A regular crew consists of nine men; one 
to drive the tractor, one to stand on the 
binder to keep the bundles running up the 
elevator smoothly, a field driver for the 
bundle wagons, four men, each with a 
team, who load their own loads, one trac- 
tor and cutter man at the silo, and one 
man to level and tramp the silage. With 
long hauls it is sometimes necessary to 
add an extra man and team to insure a 
steady run at the cutter. 

One of the points emphasized when 
McArthur explained the system to me is 
the necessity of having a man whose only 
duty is to keep the bundles running up the 
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elevator smoothly. They have found by 
experience that it pays. Without this 
man the elevator might work five or ten 
minutes without a hitch, but sooner or 
later the drag chain would fail to take hold 
of a bundle that dropped a little crosswise, 
and thus necessitate a stop for the whole 
field crew. This man insures continual 
operation except for unforeseen breaks. 
Another important part of the system 
includes a driver for the wagons who 
understands his business. As McArthur 
says: “The driving is no boy’s job. It 








takes a man who knows his business be- 
cause the driver regulates the position the 
bundles drop on the wagons. That posi- 
tion changes with every three or four 
bundles so that the loader needs to move 
them but little in building a load which 
will unload without binding.” 

Another part of the system includes 
drilling the corn thickly rather than check- 
ing. Drilled corn gives a steady pull on 
the cutter-bar of the binder. It eliminates 
the jerk which continually takes place 
when the cutterbar hits three large stalks 
of corn at the same time. According to 
McArthur they often run a day or two at 
a time without a stop in the field because 
of binder trouble. 

McArthur says that thick drilling has 
several other important advantages. When 
drilled thickly enough the stalks are small, 
even on heavy, rich loam. Small stalks 
are much easier to cut. The small stalks 
make small bundles which e!evate better 
and handle easier by the men when build- 
ing the load and unloading in feeding the 
cutter. Thick planting has another ad- 
vantage in that it provides for the loss of 
a small percentage of the stand which is 
bound to result when the small corn is 
harrowed to take the weeds out of the 
rows. Thick drilling also gives a finer 
quality of silage and probably a greater 
tonnage per acre. 

Another detail of the McArthur system 
includes planting soybeans with the corn. 
Drilled corn gives less direct competition 
for the beans, probably resulting in greater 
tonnage with the decided advantage that 
soybeans stand better with drilled corn. 
I went over two of the fields of corn and 
beans which had been cut for silage and | 
have never seen a cleaner job of cutting 
and saving bothcorn and beans.—F.S.W. 


COMING EVENTS 

American Royal Livestock Show—Kansas City, 
Mo., Nov. 15-22. 

National Dairy Exposition—Milwaukee, Wis., 
Sept. 27-Oct. 4. 

Dairy Cattle Congress and International Belgian 
Horse Show, Waterloo, lowa, Sept. 22-28. 

Arkansas State Fair—Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 
5-11. 


Illinois State Fair—Springfield, Ill., Sept. 13-20. 

Indiana State Fair—Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 1-6, 

Iowa State Fair and Exposition—Des Moines. 
Iowa, Aug. 20-29. 

Kansas Free Fair—Topeka, Kans., Sept. 8-13. 

Kansas State Fair—Hutchinson, Kans., Sept. 
13-19. 

Kentucky State Fair—Louisville, Ky., Sept. 8 
3. 
Michigan State Fair—Detroit, Mich., Aug. 29 
Sept. 7. 

Minnesota State Fair—Hamline, Minn., Aug. 
30-Sept. 6. 

Missouri State Fair—Sedalia, Mo., Aug. 16-23. 

Nebraska State Fair—Lincoln, Neb., Aug. 31- 
Sept. 5. 

Ohio State Fair—Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 24-30. 

South Dakota State Fair—Huron, 8. D., Sept. 
8-12. , 
Wisconsin State Fair—Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 
25-30. 
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This catalogue in 
your home means 
money saved. 

Mail the coupon below 


‘Now | 














The New Ward Catalogue is Ready 


One Copy is Yours—Free 


One copy of this new 728-page Fall and 
Winter catalogue is ready for you. It 
costs you absolutely nothing. Asking 
for it puts you under no obligation. 

You need only fill in and return the 
coupon. We will send the catalogue free. 

We want you to find out how valua- 
ble this book will be to you. We want 
you to learn how much it will save you 
and your family. 


Our Force of Merchandise Ex- 
perts and $50,000,000 Cash 
Produced Thousands of Bargains 


Every buyer of ours is a merchandise 
expert. He knows quality and how to 
get it. He knows value and where to 
get it. 

He is free to go anywhere—in Amer- 





ica or in Europe—anywhere to get the 
best goods for our customers at the 
lowest prices. Millions in cash are 
available. And his first consideration is 
—get the quality our customers want 
and get it at prices that give our cus- 
tomers most for their money. 


500,000 New Customers Won 
By Our Big Values Last Year 


500,000 more people bought from Ward’s 
last year than ever before. In three 
years our customers have doubled their 
total purchases from Ward’s! Why? 
Because Ward’s prices brought them a 
saving. Because they got more in ac- 
tual value. We never sacrifice quality 
to make a low price. We offer no price 
baits. We sell only the kind of goods 
that stand inspection and use. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Your Order Shipped Within 24 Hours 


With a saving, with your satisfac- | 
tion guaranteed, with the quality | 
of everything you buy backed by | 
a fifty-two year old reputation for 
selling honest goods—with these 
advantages you are also assured 
prompt service. Most ofour orders 

are shipped within 24 hours, nearly 

all in 48 hours. 

So use the coupon. Getthenew {|| ? 
catalogue. Investigate. Compare {} 
prices. See for yourself the savings 
that may be yours. 
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i To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Dept, 60-H 
i Kansas City, Se. Paul, Portland, Ore., 
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I = Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 
{ Ward’s complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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A CLEAN COUNTY FAIR 
"TIPPECANOE county, Indiana, was a 
pioneer in promoting purebred live- 
stock thru the medium of its county fair. 
But no matter how good a thing may be, 
there are influences at work to tear it 


down. The best of purebred livestock 
needs constant attention to keep it free 
from parasites. So the good record of the 
Tippecanoe county fair was not sufficient 
to keep out the temptation to resort to 
questionable attractions as money getters. 

The advance agents of the carnival 
shows were able, in some moment of 
financial stress, to persuade the fair man- 
agement that a midway would be a money- 
maker. So the midway got in, and stayed 
in. The midway got worse and worse, or 
else the conscience of the people got a little 
cleaner. Anyway, the gambling devices 
and the dirty shows were there when the 
son of John Heimburger, a preacher of 
Montmorenci, attended the fair as a club 
boy with his exhibit. 

When son told dad about the things he 
saw at the fair, the reverend father got on 
his ear about it. He preached a sermon 
about it. And in his audience was an 
officer of the farm bureau. This man went 
home thinking about the fair and its influ- 
ence upon the club boys and girls. He 
took it up at his farm bureau meeting and 
the matter was discussed, with the result 
that the farm bureau and the five civic 
clubs of Lafayette sent the fair board 
recommendations that they clean up the 
fair. 

Needed the Money 

The fair board put up the old stall that 
they needed the money. Three times the 
farmers and business men sent committees 
to the fair board asking for a cleanup or 
they would not support the fair, and each 
time the board told them ‘Nothing 
doing.” The county agent, W. B. Krueck, 
was a representative of the farmers on all 
occasions and an active advocate of a clean 
fair. He tried to get the warring factions 
together. He called a meeting of all inter- 
ested parties, but the fair board refused to 
attend and refused to guarantee a cleanup. 

The fair secretary told the farmers that 
he would not be secretary longer than 
that year, and some were inclined to drop 
the fight in the hope that the fair would be 
run cleaner thereafter. But the county 
agent is a fighter for what is right. He 
insisted that the farmers stick to the task 
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resort to questionable amusements at the 
next fair. If so, the support of the farm- 
ers, and possibly of the business men, 
will be withheld. They are determined to 
support the boys’ and girls’ club work and 
to not place before them any gambling 
devices or questionable shows. The fight 
ison. If the fair board is wise, it will work 
with the farmers, for without them no 
county fair can succeed. 


AUTO LIGHTS 


In a federal test of auto lights 95 per- 
cent were found to lack compliance with 
the ordinary safety laws of the various 
states. Seventy-three percent were out 
of focus; 53 percent had dirty lenses; 
46 percent of the headlights were incor- 
rectly tilted; 40 percent had dirty, bent 
or rusty reflectors; 36 percent of the lenses 
were twisted in the headlight frames; 
26 percent of the headlights were not 
parallel. 

Any one of these defects makes night 
riding hazardous for somebody. You can 
see by the percentages that cars usually 
had more than one fault in regard to head- 
lights. Riding at night is hazardous 
enough without taking chances by having 
faulty lights, or meeting those who have. 
See that the lights are so adjusted and 
cleaned that they light the road only, 
without glare to the approaching car 


MONEY AT LOW INTEREST RATE 


“Some farmers can borrow money at six 
percent, others have to pay seven percent 
while most of us pay nearer eight percent,’ 
says O. G. Lloyd, head of the farm man- 
agement department of Purdue university. 
“The farmer who has to pay the highest 
rate of interest is the one upon whom the 
banker believes he is taking the greatest 
risk and the proper way to borrow money 
at a low rate of interest is to show the 
banker that his risk is a small one.”’ 

Most of us go to the bank to borrow 
$500 for some purpose, but we take the 
attitude that we “‘want $500” and it is 
none of the banker’s business what we 
want it for. The banker, however, is in 
a position to be both friend and financial 
adviser to the bank’s patrons and to grant 
him this position is one of the ways to get 
money at a low rate of interest. 

‘‘When one is about to embark on a new 
enterprise,” says Lloyd, “it is a very good 
thing to lay all of the facts on the table 
before the banker and ask him whether or 
not he thinks the particular venture is 
safe. If he says it is, that is your chance 
to mention that you think you should have 
a correspondingly low rate of interest on 
the loan. Usually the banker responds by 
naming a lower rate of interest than he 











Steers in the baby beef club of Tippecanoe county, Indiana 


they had started and clean up the fair 
or withdraw their support. They did 
stick, and the secretary then told them 
that there were no contracts with carnival 
shows. 

The result was a fair last year with no 
questionable attractions. The boys’ and 
girls’ club work was represented in the 
livestock classes where it made a credit- 
able showing. The picture speaks for 
that. But the fair was not a financial 
success due, no doubt, to the lack of sup- 
port from the disappointed elements in the 
fight. There is every possibility and 
probability that the fair board will again 


does to those who say in reply to the 
question, ‘What do you want to use this 
for?’, ‘I just wanted $500,’ and give him an 
eloquent look that seems to say, ‘None of 
your business’.’”’—I. J. M. 


POINTS ON MARKETING 
CONTRACTS 

1. Contracts cannot force loyalty on 
the part of large groups of producers but 
they will remove certain temptations and 
temporary causes of disloyalty. 

2. Contracts in a cooperative associa- 
tion may be likened to the rim of a wheel. 
They keep the spokes in place and make 
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the hub rigid but they alone do not ins); 
that the wheel will be strong and wo 
able. The spokes may be of rotten w: 
or the hub may not fit the axle. 

3. Contracts may put either the “co. 
or the “operation” into cooperation, . 
pending upon whether or not sound pri 
ciples of business are followed. 

4. Building a cooperative associati 
without contracts may be like building 
brick house without mortar, but buildin, 
a cooperative upon contracts alone is mor: 
like building a brick house with mortar 
but no bricks. 

5. A cooperative association is no 
stronger than its weakest members. Con- 
tracts strengthen the association by keep- 
ing the weak in line. 

6. Cooperative contracts bind farme: 
Me ay ike links in a chain. Courts ar 
helpful because they can weld up brok: 
links before the whole chain falls to pieces 

7. The legal strength of contracts lies 
the power which they give the cooperati 
association to keep the fickle, indifferen: 
minority lined up with the movemen: 
when a temporary wave of disloyalt 
threatens the morals of the organizatio: 

8. The danger coming from the use o/ 
contracts is that too much reliance 
likely to be placed in them for the success 
of the cooperative association. In th 
respect the contract is like a hook in 
chain; it is of little value unless all th: 
— are strong and unbroken.—G. F. J., 

is. 











SAVING SWEET CLOVER SEED 

P. F. Moseley has grown sweet clover 
on his farm in southeastern Nebraska fo: 
six years. The first two seed crops were 
not very satisfactory Moseley told me 
recently, because practically three-fourths 
of the seed was lost thru shattering. 

“T use a grain binder for cutting the 
sweet clover and regardless of the time | 
start, there is a great deal of seed shattered 
and lost. A few days delay may make this 
loss total fully three-fourths of the seed. | 
have found that the best time to start 
cutting is when the seed pods on the lower 
branches are turning brown. I start ear)\ 
in the morning when the plants are stil! 
damp from rain or dew. Sometimes I cut 
at night as the plants are usually damp at 
that time. 

“Most of the shattered seed, I found, 
was lost on the platform canvas and under 
the packers. By equipping my binder 
with boxes running the full length of the 
machine at these places, I saved ninety- 
five percent of all the shattered seed. One 
box, as noted in the illustration, is placed 
under the opening between the platform 
and the lower elevator. Sometimes | 
place a second box under the opening at 
the upper end of the elevator. The third 
box or pan is placed under the packers. 
This one catches the seed that is shattered 
on the deck and the extension of the deck. 

“Even after the sweet clover is cut and 
tied in bundles, there are dangers for big 
losses of seed. I try to thresh as soon after 
cutting as possible, generally the same 
week. We haul small loads to the machine 
and do not walk over the bundles, thereby 
avoiding a heavy shatter. By handling 
the crop in this manner, I get from four to 
eight bushels of seed to the acre.” —B. R., 
Nebr. 


Early-plowed land brings more wheat. 
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Don’t let “looks” 
rob your pocket-book 


You can’t choose oil 
or Black Valentine beans by “looks” alone 


Tic en ' seeds certainly any fancied saving. A man of 
look alike. They even come this type is very likely to use 
= the mone peat ak pe Mobiloil, because: 

alentine. But one pile will grow 
fancy stringless beans which 1 He refuses to be fooled by ap- 
earn a good profit. 


pearances. 
2 He knows that no other com- 
pany has specialized in lubrica- 


The other variety will grow tion as has the Vacuum Oil 
just plain, stringy beans. It isn’t Company. 
safe to judge by appearances! 3 His judgment in selecting 
It costs even more to pick oil eee gah ee hyd a 
on looks alone. The poorest may manufacturer of automobiles, 
look — the bao and it is Prose oe ars a eRe 
impossible to tell from appearance e 18 sure of getting the cor- 
whether or not a oil is the right i apm ay 
one for your motor. The eye ont : 
can’t detect the difference. But 5 He has proved that Mobiloil is 
your motor can, and though it the most economical oil to use. 


may not immediately complain, Gargoyle Mobiloil is not a gaso- 
a poorer crop of power and a ine by-product. It is refined 
bigger crop of wear are assure from crude stocks chosen solely 
OS Cemnerrow © Cuneis. for lubricating qualities. The 

Talk with any man, who Vacuum Oil Company has spe- 
doesn’t judge by appearances, ialized exclusively in lubricat- 
who buys certified seed and pure-_ ing oils for over 58 years, and its 
bred cattle, and you'll finda man recommendations are accepted 


who uses good judgment in his as scientifically correct by en- 
treatment of automotive equip- gineers all over the world. Make 
ment. He will tell you that the the Chart of Recommendations, 


cheapest oil may provide the your guide. You will obtain eco-' 
most expensive lubrica- nomical results from this 
certified oil just as truly 


tion, and that one un- J 

necessary breakdown, CPRSCie> as you obtain profit from 
one repair bill for pre- thecertified seed which 
maturely-worn parts,@ comes from your experi- 


will quickly wipe out ft! ment station. 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


New York Philadelphia Springfield, Mass. Oklahoma City Dallas 
Domestic ,, — O fice) og wy. Mae — gy Chicago Albany 
etroi u ol ana, 2. . . 
Branches: Boston Peoria St. Louis ce, Snenenlle 
Des Moines Rochester Pittsburgh waukee 















VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





How to 


Chart « of 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edicion) 










HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 


B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
~ 


Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 


Chart: 


E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 


Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different grades are recommended for 
summer and winter use, the winter recommenda- 
tion should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures are experienced. 


The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and represents our professional 
















































































advice on correct automobile lubrication. 
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WHEN TO PLOW SWEET CLOVER | 


G. H. Wallace of Harrison county, Iowa, | 
who for several years has used biennial | 
sweet clover for green manuring on gumbo 
bottom land, believes that he has hit upon 
the proper time to plow the legume to pre- 
vent i ts coming th ru again the next spring. 
For three vears he h vs check ced it, and now 
he is making a new comparison to be 
observed in the spring. J. T. Yost, his 
neighbor is cooperating in the experiments. 

Sweet clover seeded in the spring usually 
gives trouble if it is plowed under the first 
fall The second-year buds force them- 
selves thru in the spring. Wallace says 
he has found that if the sweet clover is 
plowed not-later than the first week in 
September, that it will not come thru] 
again Plowed later it is sure to come up 
igain in the spring 

Biennial sweet clover grows only from | 


t m id not from a crown as is the| 
( vith alfalfa Early in the fall the} 
second-year buds have not vet formed | 
Plow the green growth under then and the | 
buds do not develop. But examine a plant 
later in the fall and the second-vear buds 
have developed remarkably and show 
green shoots If these are turned under, 


will surely come thru and bether in 
the spring 
In the Wallace community almost every 
farmer uses sweet clover for fertility, hay 
and pasture. Some plow it under the first 
fall, others plow it under late the next | 
spring, while still others let it run two 
years.—G. R. H., Iowa 


GETTING OUT THE QUACKGRASS 

My first experience with this pest was | 
on a ten-acre field that had become sod- | 
ridden with quackgrass. If a field of 
“quack” is pastured for a year or two, the 
roots will come up close to the surface as 
they had sag in this case. The soil was 
too valuable to allow the grass to take it 
and so after each furrow across the field, 
we would go along with a potato hook and 
laberiously hoek out the roots and pile 
them up. When the field was completed, 








the qua kgrass roots stood in great vyel- 
lowish- white piles ws thick as alfalfa cocks 
usu il ly ire These dried ind were late ri 


burned. This took place during the heat 


( itumn 
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The Spirit of Pioneering | 


Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching for 
perfect things—these have driven men to discovery and inven- 
tion. They possessed the early voyagers who turned their backs 


on the security of home to test opportunity in an unknown land. 
They explain the march westward that resulted in this settled, 


Bell System since the invention of the telephone. 
The history of the Bell System records impatience with any- 


\ 
1 
united country. And they have inspired the activities of the 
I 
I 
1 


thing less than the best known way of doing a job. It records a 
steady and continuous search to find an even better way. In 
every department of telephone activity improvement has been the 
goal—new methods of construction and operation, refinements { 


in equipment, discoveries in science that might aid in advancing 


the telephone art. Always the road has beer kept open for an 


unhampered and economic development of the telephone. | 
Increased capacity for service has been the result. Instead | 
of rudimentary telephones connecting two rooms in | 876, to-day ( 


finds 15,000,000 telephones serving a whole people. Instead 


of speech throwgh a partition, there is speech across a continent. 
Instead of a few subscribers who regarded the telephone as an , 
uncertain toy, a natiom recognizes it as a vital force in the 


business of living. 


Thus has the Bell System set its own high standards of 


service. By to-day’s striving it is still seeking to make possible 
the greater service of to-morrow. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





One needs to realize the importance of 
detecting the first stray clump and 
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ROSENTHAL 
Corn Musker 
and 
Shredder 


Most economical and satisfactory way of handling 
yourcorn crop Nodelay, no extrahelg Dot ip 
your own spare time. Two sizes for individualusa, 
ftol5bh. p Also make two larger sizes for custom 
work, ,Ove r 25 years in the field. Write for catalog 


and prices. also useful Souvenir FREE, State 


H. P. of your engine, 


Sold om trial. You take no risk. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 
Box 6, Milwaukee, Wis, 











think it smart to t in an examination, | 


qualities of character. There is something 
decide | ng in the influence of the GOVT. ENE 

; seal ] ; x 
home and ol if a be or girl Can | Ailmem, women, boys, gir 65, willing to acceps 


ue »vernment Posi mane. 117-% 50, stationary, ator neag 


home, or traveling, a Mr. Ozment, 150 


OF inh & game, St. Lonia, Mo. ie nedinta 





EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


Y OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
155 €Cealborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Sere 


this 
Schoo! Course at home 
inside two years.” Meets all requirements for en- 

to eol and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six other practical cogreee are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TOD: 

AMERICAN. SCHOOL 

Dept fc.s9 Urexel Av. & 55th St. © A-S.1923_ CHICAGO 








































LARSH COMPARED OATS AND SOY-| 
BEANS 
Last spring, Cecil Larsh, a Preble 
Ounty, Ohio, farmer rented a thirty-acre 
id besides his own farm. This was 
vned by two women. He wanted to sow 
whole field to soybeans, but they were 
»ptical and would not give their con- 
it Finally, however, they com- 
romised by telling him he should put 
eir half, or fifteen acres to oats; then he | 
suld sow soybeans on the other fifteen 
res if he wished. 
\fter both oats and soybeans had been 
rvested, the owners wished they had 
llowed the whole field to be planted to 
»ybeans, for from their fifteen acres of 
oats, they had a net income of $39.10 
while from his fifteen acres, Cecil Larsh 
thrashed 237 bushels of soybeans and sold 
them right away from the machine for 
$3 a bushel.—I. J. M., Ind. 


PRODUCING FOR A SURE MARKET 
Continued from page 5 

‘Alfalfa and clover will put it there and 
they will pay their way while doing it. 
Practically every acre of my home farm of 
320 acres will grow a legume crop during 
the next five years. I have debated a long 
time with myself on another quite radical 
change. I have raised and fed beef 
cattle. I challenged myself on this score. 
Why not raise dairy cattle? I found that 
the dairy cow is the most efficient food 
producer of all farm animals. Why not 
turn my legumes, corn silage and other 
roughness into a daily merchantable 
product? I convinced myself. I am 
going to have a milking herd of not less 
than thirty cows. Now every time I go 
to town I will have something to sell.’ 

I found a farm in northern Kansas, 
recently purchased by an Illinois farmer, 
that ought to be mentioned. The renter 
on the farm the past twenty-five years 
might well be called a specialty farmer. 
But he is not the kind that has been 
favored by any measure of success. Count- 
ing out the little grain consumed by the 
work horses, the rest was sold to the 
elevator. 

Three years of renting on the old basis, 
with little to be divided at the end of three 
vears, convinced the new owner that a 
change was necessary. Last fall one 
hundred acres were seeded to sweet clover 
to be plowed under. The owner was will- 
ing, under the circumstances, to sacrifice 
two or three years’ cash returns in order 
to replace fertility robbed by a one-crop 
type of farming. A proper balance of 
livestock, legumes and grains avoids the 
necessity of such a sacrifice. 

Briefly, I have pictured the types of 
farming encountered on my trip. Indi- 
vidual circumstances must, of course, 
uide a man in selecting the one he prefers 

» practice. We must have men who, 
thru natural ability and love of the work, 





ill specialize in breeding purebred live 
tock. Some men, finding themselves 
inder unusual circumstances, will do 
etter specializing in poultry. or truck | 
crops than in general farming. In general, 
»wever, I found that farmers with a high 

re yield and from four to six different 
roducts to sell, best able to meet their | 
obligations and educate their families. 
Chey were not in constant fear that poor 
prices in some particular product would 
vipe out the fruits of a year of hard work. 
It is the old story of “not putting your 
eggs all in one basket.” 


GROWTH OF TIMBER 


In planning for a woodlot, I would like 
to know what the harvest would likely 
be on catalpas for posts. How long will | 
it take to grow them to good posts? Also 
black locust?—W. T. T., Iowa. 

It has been estimated by the forestry 
department of Iowa state college that a 
catalpa woodlot will grow two thousand 
posts in twelve years, black locust the 
same number in fifteen years, 
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Serve “Shredded Corn” 
for More Profit per Acre 


How do you handle your corn crop? Do you pick 
by hand or machine? Do you realize that stalks and 
leaves left in the field make a costly waste? 40% 
of the feeding value of the plant is in the leaves 
and stalks. 

Try shredding this year. Cattle relish shredded 
corn stalks—stover. It is a wonderful food. Makes 
excellent manure, too. Saves waste. Is 24% more 
valuable as a feed than uncut stalks. Requires only 
two-thirds as much storage space. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
Husker-Shredders 


Handle fodder in any condition—light, heavy, wet, dry or frozen. 
Unexcelled for easy, smooth operation and fine shredding. Built to 
give a lifetime of service and with every precaution for the safety of 
the operator. Made in three sizes, The Big “‘Four’’ Special, The Big 
“Six’’ Special and The Big “‘Eight’’ Special. 


Send Coupon for Literature 


If you want to save waste and get more profit from each acre— 
look into this now. Merely send your name and address on the 
coupon. We will mail you complete information which pictures 
and describes every part of this famous husker-shredder. 

In the meantime see the nearest Advance-Rumely dealer for a 
demonstration. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
THRESHER CO., Inc., La Porte, Ind. 


(INCORPORATED) 
SERVICED THROUGH 33 BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 





The Advance-Rumely line 4 ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc., La Porte, Ind. i 
includes kerosene tractors, a pt. A (Incorporated) P i 
steam engines, grain and = Please send at once, to address below, complete information§ 
rice threshers, husker Sabout your famous Advance-Rumely Husker-Shredders. : 
shredders, alfalfa and clo- & s 
ver hullers, silo fillers and & 5 
motor trucks. : DEE int asckan sneestngdeedeehss enced dy secbbetinnsshees : 
2 
ee te 
: NED. gb odo osc bnd0S06detddcuedds chde 66Fe4 ReTond Oa ow th : 




















GETTING THE STUFF TO TOWN 
"THE problem to the farmer off the 


nain highway is how he can get. his 
stuff to town in good order, deliver 
in the shortest possible time, be sure of a 


market and proeure the highest cash price 
for his wares. 

‘Just as soon as I realized that the main 
farm crops were going down,” said a 
farmer to me the other day, “I began to 
tal more stock of my small wares. So 
d Iring the se Lumes ol low Values I< r corn 


I have fared well and have had a monthly 


income that would surprise the farmer 
who has never pl nned systematic Way 
of dispo ng of small farm produce 


‘To begm with I studied out what 
products [ had on the farm that could be 


marketed. There were five long rows of 
rhubarb, a good asparagus bed, our own 
garden plot, our orchard, twelve grape 
vines, the surplus eggs. chickens. and 
cream and several hives of bees making 
honey 

‘Then I figured out a way to get this 
motley supply of produce to town and | 
hit upon a good scheme Io! the Sin ll dis- 
tributor 

“IT made what I call an insulated carry- 

| that fitted on to the back of my motor 
truck I took two paeking boxes, one 
somewhat smaller than the other, and 
packed the sp between them with saw- 
dust. I then made some shelves in the bex 
leavil ie corner free clear to the top for 
acream can. In this box I could place m 
egg crates, fresh vegetables, fruit and 
d ed ( re cl e, et und 
sta Rut before I d 6, 
triy | t tr 


Makes a Plan of Delivery 


wh +} rocuce 
iu 
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farm products. We all take care of the 
garden, pick the fruit and work with the 
chickens and the older children can handle 
the selling route as well as L. It takes time, 
you will find, for anyone to earn that much 
money a week. I have even found it profit- 
able as my clientele has numbered more 
to give more space to garden, to set out a 
larger asparagus bed and to leek well to 
things in the fall in order that my early 
stuff is on hand when the top price is on. 
I give my asparagus bed early and 
thoughtful care because every pound [I 
ean sell at thirty cents, early, pays me 
much better than when it is plentiful 
everywhere. And so, with rhubarb. 
Forcing it makes it bring a really credit- 
able price, when people are spring hungry 
for it. 

“I always study ways to save time on 
delivery. I have special orders done up 
ready for quick delivery. I have a spigot 
on my cream can with a quart measure 
attached; I have the different kinds of 
scales and measures and I have blank 
checks on all banks to insure me of cash 
sales if they are out of change. 

“T have found patting a bit of human 
interest even into gelling farm produce 





] / nel ( ng lad- 
Y ( Si ti ? hou j 
» Is ¢ he 
/ ; ) é / ol ne ) 
, ] li, 
tt flower beds vo 
' | ) rcustome! " } 
} i } I I route h DI 
. get e jack-o’-lantern, 
om f I u. 
i patrol getting what the 
1y er les d the sick 
hospital. We are getting top prices 
rr every quart of our cream or the other 
produce that we can give them. It take 
rie » raise It, ne to market it, time to 
figure out the best way of procedure, but 
the results pay bigger dividends than our 


corn aereage of today will, and this can 
he kept up anyway in a well organized 
farm family 
“It takes a good organization on the 
rm just as it takes a good business force 
in anv mereantile establishment to make 
real go. And it takes proper delivery 
of farm products to make them bring top 
pri Butter that is melted and “runny” 
will be hard to identify as first elass and 
l thrown into an open 





Tr r rs 
wagon will not ride far until they lose their 
route, know vour patrons 
uur home garden and or- 


( 
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chard, build some kind of a carry-all to 
get your stuff to town in shape, and ther 
go to it. Small stuff makes big returns 

“And,” he added, as I was thanking hi: 
for his detailed information, ‘‘you ea: 
make your return trip home pay. Le 
your neighbors know that you will carr 
back produce and in the busy season y 
can get many a small commission fro: 
your neighbors for delivery fees.”—\j 
C. R., Towa. 





SPRAY THOROLY 


I have sprayed my erchard three times 
this year, and it is cleaner than ever be- 
fore, never having been sprayed hitherto 
Yet many apples are wormy. Why should 
this be?—O. Y. L., Kans. 

We cannot. tell precisely why a larg 
percent. of wormy fruit should be present 
but it is very possible the cause may be i 
lack of thoroness in application or lack « 
attention to details of mixing. In mixing 
our spray materials where we use di 
lead arsenate and liquid limesulphur, 
make it a nractice to start the agitat 
when the tank is three-fourths full, ther 
add the lead arsenate after first mixing t 
a thin paste with water. In making 
this paste we add the lead arsenate 
water in a pail, stirring vigorously. The: 
we run in water to fill the tank about ful 
and pour in the quantity of liquid lime- 
sulphur, all the time keeping the agitator 
going. In the case of dry limesulphur, we 
follow a little different order, first filling 
the tank as before to about. two-thirds to 
three-fourths capaeity, starting the agi- 
tator, and slowly pouring the dry lim« 
sulphur inte the tank. When the tank is 
practically full of W ater, we add the lead 
arsenate mixed to a little thinner paste, i 
anything, and finish filling the tank. Th 
agitator is kept going until the tank is 
emptied. We like to put the lead arsenat« 
in first, followed by limesulphur, but lac] 
of equipment for proper mixing of dry 
limesulphur may make it necessary to use 
the tank for the purpose. This method 
has given excellent results for us. The 
arsenicals drop to the bottom of the tank 
quite readily, and once this occurs due to 
stopping the machine for a time the effec- 
tiveness of the batch is much reduced. 

Now a word on the matter of applica- 
tion. The whole theory of the calyx spray 
is to get a drop of poison into every calyx 
t will poison the larva that 
enters by that avenue. Hence pressure 
must be sufficient and application thoro 
enough to insure that drop of poison in 


In the same way each sueceed- 


eup where 1 
. 
I 


each cup. 
ing spray must cover the apples with a 
thin film of poisen to stop the side worms 
Chis may take quite a few gallons of spr: 
dope, but it will pay to put iton. An ext: 
bushel of clean ipple from each tree will 
| he entire spray cost of that tree 
yway, sO do noi be aft uid tO spr 
thoro! If vou pav attention to the de- 


tails of mixing and to thoro ay pli ition 
the right time, you will have no « - 
plaints with regard to wormy fruit. We 
will vent that every year of 
continued spraying will see an improve- 
ment in the percent of clean fruit from 


or 


ure to predict 


vour trees, and the ease of getting it 
Thoroness and carefulness make a team 
that will pull any orchardist to success. 


CLEAN OUT DISEASED PLANTS 

\s soon as the fruiting season is past, 
remove and destroy the fruiting canes in 
the raspberry patch. The plants need 
these canes no longer, and they may. har- 
bor disease and inseet pests which are 
likely to infest new growth. 

Keep a sharp lookout for plants affected 
with yellow or mosaic. Remove and 
destroy affected plants, root, suckers and 
all. Use the bonfire. That ts the only way 
to stamp out this disease. Use every pre- 
caution in setting a new patch, to see that 
nene but healthy plants are set. It will 
surely save you trouble. 
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The biggest sale of the year begins 
August 15th! 

On that date millions of families will re- 
ceive a copy of this wonderful sale book. 
We want business on Winter merchandise 
early in the season and we have made 


prices so low that we will get it! We'll 
get your order, too, if you have one of 
these extraordinary value-giving books, 


You can’t afford to be without this book. 
Send for it today, Look over its 100 pages 
of bargains and it will be easy for you to 
understand why we have grown to be the 
WORLD’S LARGEST STORE, 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Hour —- 
Service 


The World’s Larg- 
est Store gives you 
the best service! 99 
out of every 100 or- 
ders are shi 
within twenty-four 
ee after we re- 
ceive ¢ 


That’s Service! 


The Worlds La argest Store owns and adcasting Station W_L.S. Wa 


Send For This FREE 
Book. 


This convenient a nr 
b ou, free and postpai 

poe EARLY FALL Sale 
Book. Mail it today so that 
you may take full advantage 
of the man 
“re will find on —— page. 


elength 345 


Nothing has been sacrificed in quality to 
make these low prices possible. You will 
find in this book only the same stand- 
ard high grade merchandise for which 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. has long been 
famous, priced to make you as enthusias- 
tic about the WORLD’S LARGEST 
STORE as are all of our eight million 


customers. 


This sale closes October 15. Send for 
your copy of this EARLY FALL Sale 
book at once—so that you may take full 
advantage of this extraordinary sale! 


Sears, Roebuck and Co 
Chicago Philadelphia 


bargains that 


Dallas 
Send me a copy of your EARLY FALL Sale Book. 


Seattle 


Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 


65S72, 











DRY WEATHER GARDEN 
PROBLEMS 


lanting or sowing of seed in dry] 
problem to consider 
\ | s Oor 
? S { 1d1ILIO! wre 
I ) weather planting | 
insplanting difficult task and | 
) ruies mu iy | niowed if SLUCCeSS 
ve had Often the ground after a 
prolonged dry spell is lacking in moisture 
to great depths and wl rrigation is im- 
possible, something must be done to make 
seed planted at this tume germinate. We 
can sow seed in | soil but it wall wait 
fer moisture before it sprouts and grows 
Otten the seeds will lie for weeks in this 


Now | have found that this does both 








the seed and the crop they are to raise 
little good I believe this long wait for} 
proper growing conditions weakens the | 
plants If we are to have a successful | 
crop, & quick start and continuous growth 
is Db ve cannot obtain it one | 
W the ve must aid nature where | 
proper moisture yey are la 7x 
lhe first step to success to soak the | 
\ l g te prefer 
slightly warm water, but be sure it is n 
hot s that w ild hurt the germination 
qu 


Provide Moisture in the Soil 


he next step to provide moisture if 
la ing in the ground Io! the seed to grow 
1 “ Tepen ip a furrow, sprinkle the dirt | 
freely with water its full length when the 
ground is very dry. I mix the dirt up and | 
again sprinkle freely I do not, however, | 
trv to make the dirt a muddv mixture, as 
this might work the opposite way, and 
bake the seed in a hard crust saking of 
the ground must be avoided This of 


course would lessen the chances of a quick 
germination Phe il is fixed in a nice 
easy-to-hand| onditi on, the seeds are 
planted, and the earth firmed over the 
row 80 as to bring every bit of moisture 
present in reasonably close contact with 
the seed, and 1 usual thing, quick ger- 
mination re Most any kind of seed 
wi!l respond to this treatment, and will 
grow rapidly Prolonged dry spells are 
bad; without moisture nothing will grow 
properly 

Irrigation is the only sure control of 
this condition, but partial suecess can be 
had if a little extra pains are taken. It is 


a long, tedious job to carry water by the 
pail to keep garden growing thru a ng 
spell, and when once st irted it mu be 
kept up, as the sun rays dry up the 
water, baking of the surface often beme 


a result It is best o try and get the 
If this kind of 
dig small 
1 Wish 


water under the surface 
garden wetting must be done, 
holes near the roots of the plants yo 
to water, but do not disturb the roots or 


expose the! in dry weather or all your 
watering will not amount to much. Your 
plant will wither away and die These 
holes can be lled with water Che dirt 
is then pulle dba k in place and the mois- 


ture retained in the soil, as the dirt on top 
acts as muleh. You will find for hill 





plants this is much better than simply 
pouring the water over the ground. This 
is also the correct way of watering toma- 
toes; in fact, it is good with any crop. 
Hold the Moisture in the Soil 
Another problem is to hold the moisture 
in t il in spite of drying winds. This 
can be accomplished by using a muleh 
material such as straw, leaves, or any- 
t! fini that will retain the moisture 
se he soil inder this material 
I ondition to begin 
» ill | ‘ up hard will no 
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economy which leads to 
the close of the year. 


lowest cost. 


transportation. 


bility of moving parts 
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| tional expenditures, the 
| believably low. 

plus tax. 








Economy for Every Phase of 
| Farm Transportation 


Just as surely as profits must be saved as well as 


earned, the SPEED WAGON on the farm is an 


No matter what your tramsportation needs may 
be, the SPEED WAGON supplies them at the 
Hauling a capacity load to the mar- 
kets or returning empty, the SPEED WAGON 


operates at a cost that is actually a saving. 
* * . 


Twelve standard bodies emphasize the SPEED 
WAGON’'’S suitability to every form of rural 


Dependability, length of life, and the accessi- 
service most vital on the farm. 
} * * 6 s ® 


And while payment of the purchase price is fol- 
lowed by practically a total freedom from addi- 


Capacity, 500 to 2500 pounds. Chassis, $1185 at Lansing, 
Designed and manufactured in the 
big Reo shops,—not assembled. i" 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


RAS Ee ee 


larger bank balances at 


* * 


assure the continuous 


first cost is almost un- 





Lansing, Michigan 

















SawsisCordsaDay! 


—Easy with the OTTAWA Log Saw! Wood sel- 
‘ord brings owner $46 a dey. © Loti we 
suaine oe other IS'men. Wheel mount Pare yor near a 
cot of 10 Bran. h ho ieee FRE ook today. 
AWA MANUFACTURING co. 
21210 Wood Street Ottawa, 
Room 2121U Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














ir is one of the most | AMAZING TREAL OF FERE ies nme 


prints; only 15c. associated Photo, Bex 1463-T, Gudmasn o 








FINISHING trial offer, one film devel- 
eped and six prints and one enlargement 
from best film, alffor 25 cents silver 


| PURDY’S STUDIO, BOX 134-E, WELLS, MINN. 
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McCORMICK- 
DEERING 


Line of 
CORN MACHINES 


crops. Be sure your soil is in condition to 
admit air. 

Dry weather transplanting is very 
difficult and unless conditions are right 
t is never successful. The trouble with 
home growers, as a usual thing, is that 
they are in too big a hurry to get things 
done. The after-success of transplanting 
depends on the early handling. In other 
words, proper planting methods are half 
the road to success. In transplanting in 
dry weather, moisture conditions must be 
right. If they are not, we must make them 
SU. 

Water the holes properly in the first 
place before setting, and if slightly 
mulched after setting the plant will stand 
considerable drying out, and afterwards | 
no more will be required unless during a 
prolonged dry spell when the feeding roots 
can find moisture. 

Be very careful about using commercial 
fertilizer in dry weather as it may burn the 
feeding roots, causing serious injuries. 
Commercial fertilizer is useless in dry 
weather without proper water conditions 
and will injure your plants more than 
it will do them good. The same is true 
of chicken manure and wood ashes. 

I do not believe in deep cultivation in 
dry weather, it turns the bottom moisture 
up to be dried out by the sun and wind 
instead of retaining it in the soil. A 
shallow cultivation so as to form a dirt 
mulch is better.—A. D. Z. 


A BUSY MAN’S STRAWBERRIES 


A spring-set strawberry bed often re- 
quires more labor, in the way of keeping 
down the weeds and runners, than the very 
busy man can give it. Consequently many 
gardens are without this delicious fruit. 

Quite by accident, or else it was because 
of necessity, we found a way of planting 
a bed of strawberries that makes the caring 
for them easy enough to suit either the 
busy man or the lazy man. 

It was necessary to replant the bed, so 
all the available runners were set out in 
the spring. Moreover, the bed was not 
large enough, so the old bed was left to 
grow more runners. As the young _—_ 
were large enough, they were transplanted 
into the new bed, during the month of 
August and up to September 10th. 

The spring-set plants spent much of 
their strength sending out runners, which 
the August-set ones did not do. By winter 
the August-set plants had formed great 
bunches without any runners, in clean-cut 
rows, easy to work between, while the 
spring-set rows were matted with runners. 

When bearing time came the next sum- 
mer, the late-set plants produced twice as 
1eavily as those set in the spring, and were | 
very easily cared for and picked. 

It is not always possible to buy straw- 

erry plants in August, as the setting out 
of the first plant on the runner necessarily 
revents the formation of ‘the two or three 
ore plants that would otherwise form. 
Usually the August-set plants come at a 
higher price, if you can get them at all, 
han those bought in the spring. 

However, if a person is transplanting 

rom an old bed of their own, this would 

»t be a consideration, and the amount of 

erries raised with the small amount of 
ibor will well repay giving the method a 
trial—M. B. D., Wis. 





TIME FOR NITRATE OF SODA 


When should nitrate of soda be applied 
to bearing apple trees?—C. N. K., Ind. 

A week or ten days before the trees 
blossom is the proper time to apply nitrate 
of soda to bearing apple trees. Spread 
‘our or five pounds about each tree, keep- 
ing the application away from the trunk 
of the tree by four or five feet. 


Rotate the crops in your garden as a 
preventive of diseases and insects. 
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McCormick and Deering 
Corn Binders 


Fo years these binders have made fast 
work of the corn harvest. They do the 
hand work of five to seven men, and at the 
same time they do the cleanest kind of job. 
They pick up tangled and down corn. They 
can be adjusted for tall and short corn and 
they make easily handled bundles. 

Both McCormick and Deering Corn 
Binders have been popular with owners for 
many years but they are of different design. 
The McCormick binds the bundles while 
they are in the upright position, and 
the Deering ties them as they lie flat. 
Both binders have roller bearings. Both 
have channel steel frames, 
securely bolted and rivet- 
ed together. Sensible con- 
struction for avoiding field 
difficulties. Can be equip- 
ped to load bundles onto 
awagon. Be ready for corn 
harvest. Ask the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer 
about these binders and 
any of the modern corn 
machines mentionedhere, 
or write us direct for 

ca 






























VERY progressive corn grower should 
have his own corn binder, ensilage cut- 
ter, and corn picker. {He can choose them 
from the dependable, time-proven McCor- 
mick-Deering line.} With these three capable 
machines at hand, hecan harvest his corn as 
he chooses, and then help pay for his equip- 
ment by doing some work for his neighbors 
when his own crops don’t need attention. 


These Machines Save 
Corn, Time, 
Labor, Money 









Ensilage Cutters 


p= your silo easily, economically, and at 
just the right time with a McCormick- 
Deering ensilage cutter. Built in five sizes. 
Capacities from 3 to 25 tons of cut fodder 
an hour. All sizes have reliable safety de- 
vices, force-feed, large throat, and heavy fly- 
wheels of boiler-plate steel. Cutting and ele- 
vating done in one operation, saving power. 
Power required from 6 to 25 h. p. 

If you want to husk the corn and shred 
the fodder, look over the line of McCormick- 
Deering huskers and shredders. Made in 
in 4, 6, 8 and 10-roll sizes, for individual 
and custom work. 


McCormick - Deering Corn Pickers 
IS is the day of the corn picker. The McCormick- 
Deering goes through a field and picks, husks, and loads 
onto a wagon the crop on a half-dozen acres a day with- 
out anybody doing any unusual work. The husking 


is cleaner than average hand 
husking and many times as fast. 
This big-capacity machine is of 


the 
information about the McCor- 
mick-Deering corn picker, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Fh an | 


Chicago, IL 
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MY YEAR-ROUND WINDBREAK 
A few vears ago I bought a farm which 
had no buildings or trees upon it. All 
these things had to be tiade and grown, | 
and it was the work of several years to get 
them, particularly the trees, for tho build- 
ings were soon erected the trees were a} 
matter of time and considerable thought. | 

With the wide, bare prairie around me 
the winter winds swept without obstruc 
tion and my was to make a = 


resolve 
break that would cheek them, at least on 
the north side 

On the new breaking from sod I planted | 
a few cottonwoods as they grow quickly } 
and m shade in a short time. How-| 
ever, on the upland they are short-lived | 
These | 
the 


ike 


unless given a favorable location. 
were merely temporary trees until 
more durable kinds could be started. 

Along the north side of the buildings 
from the house to the cattle yards were 
planted double rows of evergreens, and | 
must say that they have given me more 
genuine pleasure than any planting I have 
ever done. They are now high enough to 
make a fair protection from the wind and 
they add much to the appearance of the 
farm from the aesthetic point of view 
This is, in fact, one improvement I would 
not think of parting with for any price 
When I see so many bare, open farmsteads 
I wonder at it, particularly when the 
of a beautiful protection is very 





cost 
small 
In the choice of varieties one must, of 
course, be guided by his climate and rain- 
fall. Where the rainfall is dependable and 
few droughts obtain there are lots of 
















varieties to choose from. Where the sum- 
mer is apt to be dry or at least lacking at 
times in seasonal moisture, the choice of | 
evergreens is restricted somewhat, but 
even then there are sorts enough to make a | 
pleasing variety. 

In my part of the state the cedar is a 
native and does exceptionally well, and | 
these are the main part of my planting. 
As cedar gets brown in winter, which 
does not retract from its wind-breaking 
qualities but. makes it rather sober-look- 
ing, | mixed in other kinds which keep 
green all thru the year. 

The result is that my rows of ever- 
greens present a pleasant appearance at 
any time. The bright tints of the pines 
set off the duller hues of the eedar and 
make a better-looking grove than if one | 
kind only had been planted. 

Tho the main idea was protection, the | 
idea of beauty was studied also. We 
avoided formal lines and made part of the 
planting a purposely broken effect. Along 
the south sidc of the buildings we have 
added an evergreen hedge which has been 
kept down to a three-foot height, in order 
that the summer breezes ean reach the 
house. In utility and beauty our hedge 
has paid for itself many times.—D. H., 
Kan. 





CRUSHED BONE FOR ORCHARDS 

Bone contains lime and phosphorus 
in large proportions, and some nitrogen. 
Lime is seldom an injury to a soil, never 
in the quantity supplied by bonemeal. 
Phosphorus is an element very often de- 
ficient, especially in old cultivated or 
cropped lands, and valuable beyond its 
cost where needed Orehards will gen- 
erally be benefited by it Crushed bone 
lasts well, and becomes available gradu- 
ally, and is thusone of the best fertilizers 
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Peters Shells function perfectly 


in any weather 


HOOTERS who use Peters Shells go right ahead with their 

hunting trips regardless of the weather, because experience 
has proven that Peters Shells function perfectly in all arms under 
all shooting conditions. The combination of a firm ‘“bevel- 
crimp” and a thoroughly waterproofed paper tube of proper strength and elas- 
ticity prevents any unsatisfactory results from dampness. Even a driving rain 
doesn’t stop a Peters hunter. 


And when you consider that the watertite ““bevel-crimp”’ is only one of the out- 
standing \Peters features you can understand the superiority of these shells. 
The “steel-where-steel-belongs” head, the riveted battery cup, the pure felt 
wads and perfect.shot are other special advantages. 


And, finally, Peters Shells offer you superior Aigh velocity loads in your 
favorite load, plainly marked. ‘“‘High velocity’ with Peters quality means the 
most satisfactory shells you can obtain. 

















Peters rim fire cartridges will give you greater accuracy, cleanliness and pene- 
tration. Write for interesting literature. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-32 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Adv. No. 1. Watch for Quality Ammunition Message No. 2 “atzacn oF 
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ie by No y s 
let Northfields pay for themselves. Last a life 
~ wt and weildew proof’ Starve ths 
htening rat and mildew proof. 5 e the 
- = and reulosis, carrier rats from 
. Write today for low prices, easy 

i trial offer. 


= your farm 
Berms ‘and special 60 da: 


jort on 
P. O. Box No. C-140 


Be Sure Its Genuine 
Grimm Alfalfa 


Buy from the introducer, certificate of genuineness 
with every purchase. Plan now to increase your 1925 
profits by making room on your farm for this big 
money crop. Plant this hardy alfalfa after winter 
wheat or rye is harvested—Lyman’'s Genuine Grimm 
Alfalfa shipped in sealed sacks. Write 
A. B. LYMAN, Introducer Excelsior, Minnesota 
7 THE HOME OF GRIMM ALFALFA 
TER Worth its weight 


GOLD HARVESTER Wy ren te ovary 


farmer raising corn, cane and kaffir in rows. 
Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. Testimonials from ple: 
customers in_every state. FREE catalog showing, Dictures of 
Harvester. PROCESS MFG. S.F.CORP., SALI KAN. 
















THE AMERICAN— 
DOUBLE CYLINDER 
Bear. and Pea Threshers. 


Three sizes, threshes and cleans all varieties 
of beans and peas. Low prices. Send for circular. 




















American Grain Separator Co., 
Minnesota 









Minneapoiis 
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Advertised commodities must maintain a 
high standard of excellence because repeat You should read Successful Farming adver- 
orders are necessary in every business. tisements before buying farm merc ise. 











for orchard use. It is easily applied, 
doing no injury to grass or any crop if 
applied at any time, and where sod is 
kept in the orchard it may be scattered 
over the surface and washed down by the 
rains. It may be scattered just before 
discing and will be worked down better. 
Fine ground bone is more quickly avail- 
able than the granulated but will not last 
so long, and where immediate effect is 
desired a mixture of the two will be ideal. 
| would not apply the ground bone until 
spring, but the granulated may be used at 
any convenient time.—L. H. 
ASPARAGUS RUST 
The asparagus is turning yellow. 
Spots show upon the stalks. What is the 
disease?—Y. T. I., Ill. 
It is claimed that asparagus rust, the 
disease affecting your asparagus, may 
partially controlled by dusting with flow- 
ers of sulphur. Better control is had by 
planting rust-proof varieties, such as the 
Washington. 


MATTER OF FIREBLIGHT 

Are crab apples more subject to fire- 
blight than other varieties?—W. P., Wis. 

We do not know that crab apples are, 
as a class, any more subject to blight than 
other varieties of apples. There are some 
crabs, of course, which blight very easily, 
just as there are some apples, such as the 
Yellow Transparent, which also blight 
easily. 

RESULTS OF MULCH 

Will mulching young fruit trees cause 
the roots to grow too near the surface?— 
W. P., Wis. 

The mulching of fruit trees will natu- 
rally cause the roots to grow nearer the 
surtace of the soil than they otherwise 
would. For that reason, once a mulch is 
established, it must be maintained, or if 
it is discontinued it must be changed very 
slowly. 

FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 

Continued from page 10 
from their products to pay all cash ex- 
penses of production and still allow them 
going wages for their time and the cash 
rental value of their land. Wheat on 
7,852 farms was produced at an average 
cost of $1.24 per bushel, while the sale 
value was but 99 cents per bushel; corn 
on 11,238 farms, however, was produced 
it a cost of 68 cents per bushel and had a 
sales value of 81 cents; oats on 8,481 
urms cost 52 cents per bushel and had a 
sales value of but 49 cents. On 407 cotton 
irms the cost per pound was 22 cents, 
vhich had a sales value of 30 cents a 
ound. 
Farm Labor Situation Easier 

Increased supply of farm labor from 
May Ist to June Ist in practically every 
northern and northwestern state is re- 
ported to the department of agriculture. 
Jobs other than for farm work seemed to 
be harder to find this season and fewer 
irmers complainéd of inability to secure 
elp. The general report, however, 
tressed the fact that farm wages were 
till so high compared with th. returns 
that farmers were employing fewer men 
than in most recent years. 

Crops Poorest in Twelve Years 

According to the latest bulletin of the 
lepartment of agriculture, the composite 
mdition of all growing crops were 

orer on June Ist than on any correspond- 

g date in more than twelve years. With 

e exception of fruits and vegetables, no 

’p was up to the usual average for that 
me of year. An unprofitable season was 

edicted for the Kansas wheat growers 

ho the increase in price of wheat since 
summary was compiled somewhat 
sets the outlook for smaller volume. An 

‘timistic note is sounded in the state- 

nt that in some years when spring has 
‘n late, yields have been exceptionally 
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No Life Lost 
in This Battery 


“"We keep the acid out 
until you buy the battery. 
That keeps the life in.” 









See this mark. It means that the bat- 
tery is a Charged Bone-Dry Willard. 
Now watch the Willard Service Sta- 
tion man put one of these batteries 
in service. 





Roek 


He turns the battery upside down to show you 
it isempty. Then he fills the cells with acid solu- 
tion. The battery is placed in yourcar. You step 
on the starter—you’re off. 


Why was the acid kept out of this battery until 
you bought it? 


Because a battery does not have to be in an 
owner’s car to wear out. Battery life starts the 
minute the acid solution is poured in, and it goes 
on all the time there is any acid in the battery. 


Willard believes that car owners who pay for new 
batteries are entitled to get them. The Charged 
Bone-Dry Willard leaves no question about it. 
Because you see this battery put in service, you 
know that you are going to get all of its life. 


Willard Farm Lighting Batteries, also, are now 
being shipped in this Charged Bone-Dry Condition, 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





Hook up with Willard Rechargeable A and B Batteries 
and listen to the difference. Listen to WTAM, too, Wil- 
lard’s own Broadcasting Station. Wave length 390 meters. 











l 





Willar 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


IN CLUB FOUR YEARS 


i When I was nine 
years old, I joined a 
poultry club. My 
chickens were the 
barred rocks and I 
entered a pen of eight 
hens and a cockerel. I 
bought my hens of my 
brother. The first year 
I was the only one 
from our county in the 
club, but the next year two of my girl 
friends joined. The next year the club 
was full (ten is the limit), and we won a 
beautiful silver trophy cup and $50 in 
cash 

During the four years I have belonged 
to a poultry club I have won $88 in cash, 
215 barred rock eggs, two silver trophy 
cups, one dozen white emden goose eggs, 
a cake and eleven ribbons. From the 
profits of my chickens I bought a player 
piano and yet have a bank account. 

We named our elub the Little Red 
Peppers. We meet once each month. At 
our first meeting we elect a president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer and re- 
porter. We publish a paper each month 
and have a short program. We also 
have our yells and songs. 

Our club is not full but we are working 
hard to win again this year.—Hazel 
Davis, Mo. 





POTATOES DOING FINE 

Your letter received and request noted. 
Glad to report a nice prospect on my pro- 
ject. The loan secured from you enabled 
me to buy seed potatoes with which | 
planted six acres. Owing to dry, cold 
weather, part of the seed failed to germin- 
ate, but everything considered I have a 
nice prospect. 

The ground used was a feedlot on which 
we had fed several loads of cattle, making 
it rich in plant food. I broke the ground 
from six to eight or nine inches, after which 
followed double diseing and harrowing. I 
then planted my potatoes, one piece con- 
taining two eyes, in a hill, about fourteen 
to eighteen inches apart m the row with 
rows two and one-half feet apart. 

As there is no county agent in our 
county, I am working under my father’s 
directions, but I think club work is great. 
I have won honors in our pig club here.— 
Alvin Rice, Macon eounty, Mo. 


PARTNER IS BUSINESS MAN 

I am a charter member of the Lee 
county, Iowa, hampshire pig club organ- 
ized in the spring of 1920. I joined because 
I thought I would like to have a pig of my 
own and learn to care for it and be able to 
make some money for myself. For my 
first pig I fixed a lot where she might have 
plenty of grass and exercise. I fed her 
an ear of shelled corn, a quart of oats, and 
one-fourth of a gallon of skimmilk twice 
a day and increased the feed in proportion 
as she grew older I sold her at the first 
hampshire sale at Keokuk, September 30, 
1920 

The next year I joined the sow and 
litter club and fed my gilt as before until 
breeding time. After being bred, I added 
to her feed raw potafoes and alfalfa hay. 
A few days before farrowing I shut her in 
a pen and fed her oats and water. After 
farrowing I gave her warm water for the 
first twenty-four hours and then fed her 
the same as before and in thirty days 
turned her and the pigs on pasture. I gave 
the little pigs skimmilk in a separate 
trough 

Aside from all the pleasure I have had, 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


I learned a great deal about caring for pigs 
and have a nice bank account. I have 
jolly good times at the picnics. We have 
all kinds of good eats, good speaking, 
games, races, and amusementsof all kinds. 

My partner is a business man from 
Keokuk. I have met him several times. 
He seems very much interested in my 
work and has been very kind to me. 

Our club has taught me many things, a 
few of which are the importance of sanita- 
tion, keeping pens and lots lean, and 
what feeds to use to produce economical 
gains. Also, it pays big dividends to be 
on the job at farrowing time. 

You old folks have no idea how proud a 
boy is of his purebred gilt pig. The owner- 
ship gives him a wonderful sense of pride. 
It also gives him ambition to do bigger 
and better things—Edmund Downey, 
Lee county, Iowa. 


GOOD START WITH PIGS 


“T have been so busy all thru the sum- 
mer that I haven’t had time to write 
about my pigs. I took a boar and sow to 
the county fair and took second prize on 
the boar and fourth on the sow. I got $6 
premium money. 

“I picked out my own pigs and the 
county agent said that I didn’t get the 
best sow. I traded one of the boars for a 
grade sow and barrow. I sold three boars 
for $15 each. I should have charged $20 
apiece but times are so hard [I thought I 
would let them go for $15. I have paid 
for the feed and for the money that my 
father advanced for me. The pigs are 
growing fine. They will soon be as big 
as papa’s sows with young ones.”’—Karl 
J. Fruetel, N. Dak. 


LEARNED MUCH AT THE FAIR 

My pigs are doing fine. They weigh 
considerably more than 290 pounds. Last 
summer I took them to the Central States 
fair near Aurora, Lllinois, where I stayed 
with many other boys in tents which were 
given to us by the farm bureau. We had 
a grand time. 

n the morning we would get up, feed 
our pigs and then brush them so they 
would look sleek and clean. When we 
were thru with this work, we went down 
to the boy scouts’ mess tent, where we 
were served breakfast. 

The most interesting thing was the 
judging of pigs. We watched the judges 
quite often so that when our time came, 
we would know just how to make the 
pigs stand and what to do. Finally our 
day came. We were, of course, excited but 
having watched the judges, we felt that 
we could do just as good as some of the 
rest, but we had another feeling coming. 

It looked easy to guide the pigs, but 
when it came right down to it, it was not 
easy. The pigs just would not go where 
we wanted them but instead they acted as 
if they were out for a track meet or some- 
thing. They certainly could run. _ I 
thought I was a fast runner, but these pigs 
of mine showed me their tails just as easily 
as if I was standing still. 

When we got thru that night, we were 
all dead tired, but I also noticed that 
the pigs did not seem so restless and lay 
down and were very quiet. We learned 
how to do many things at the fair—Leo 
Hecht. 


LETTER FROM IOWA GIRLS 
We wish to thank you for the loan we 
secured from you. Our sow farrowed five 
pigs and one died, so we now have four left. 
They will weigh about forty-five pounds. 
We are feeding them corn, oats and swill. 


We have not sold any of the pigs yet 
and do not intend to until the loan is due. 
We also have thirty-eight little ducks, 
with which we intend to buy clothes this 
fall. Teresa has thirty little chicks so far. 

I am in the seventh grade at school and 
intend to go to high school if I pass every 
year. Our sister Angelina is in the ninth 

rade.— Marie and Teresa Brattrud, 
Vorth county, Iowa. 


TELLS OF THEIR SUCCESS 

Club boys and girls learn to appreciate 
purebred stock. Many a purebred club 
pig has shown dad that purebreds are 
better than scrubs. Thelma and Jack 
Pence of Shelby county, Ohio, are making 
good. Read their interesting letter: 

“Enclosed you will find a check for 
$30 which is to go on our note due March 
15th. We are very sorry that we cannot 
send it all right away. We sold two of our 
gilts and were disappointed in getting our 
money. We were counting on this to pay 
our note. We willsend you the rest within 
thirty days. We hope that this will be 
satisfactory. 

“We are sending you a picture of our- 
selves and our sow, Bonnie Lass, and 











Thelma and Jack Pence 


three of her pigs. She had five but we 
could not get them all in the pieture. She 
is very fame. If you go near her pigs, she 
will make a fuss but she will not hurt 
either one of us. We are making good with 
our project but we are keeping all our 
sow pigs and have them all registered. So 
we have no clear money coming in right 
now. We want to raise a whole herd from 
Bonnie and her descendants. We expect 
to join the poland china breeders’ associa- 
tion soon. We are getting other people 
interested in registered hogs.—Thelma 
and Jack Pence, Ohio. 


NOT FOR HIM 
“Here, boy,” said the man to the boy who was 
helping him drive a bunch of cattle; “hold this 
bull a minute, will you?” 
“No,” answered the boy; “I don’t mind bein’ a 
director in this company, but I’m darned if I 
want to be a stockholder.”—Cartoons Magazine. 
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Richard and Robert Sucher look alike and 
so they picked Guernsey heifers that also 
looked alike. The boys aretwins and belong 
to a calf club in Black Hawk county, Iowa 
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FEDERAL INTRODUCES 


A KNIGHT ENGINE INTO THE TRUCK FIELD 


FEDERAL has turned the 
achievements of Willys-Knight 
engine to the advantage of 
users of delivery transportation. Prices of other Federal 


Combining the strenéth and Models 
sturdiness of SEOERAL ee - 


° ° e e 2\4-Ton -« 3200 
design with the brilliance — 30: - 4200 


of Willys-Knight performance Light Date Toaster 3208 
has produced a truck which Heavy Duty Tractor 4235 


i a These prices are for standard 
for low cost, high efficiency —_<tesitonts in tear. 0.8. 
and extreme economy stands a ae, 
alone in the light truck field Engine’ Truck 


on the market 


s109 


THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY Chassis Only 


2 fas F.0.B. Detrort 
Detroit. Michigen. Freight and Excise Tex Extre 


si aimee apace ERR Ag RENE Ae ce hae 
Bn ictal saty sie Petit te ete inekiy Ft 4, 


THE FEDERAL KNIGHT 
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EASY NOW TOOWN THE 
FAMOUS WITTE ENGINE 


Now Ed. H. Witte, World-Famous 
Engine Manufacturer, Offers to 
Put an Engine on Your 
Place for Only $12.00 








The famous WITTE Throttling-Gover- 


nor Kerosene-Gasoline ENGINE would 
seem to be within the reach of every 
farmer now. Ed. H. Witte, known all 
over the world as master engine manu- 
facturer, announces that he is prepared 
to put a 2 H. P. engine with genuine 


Columbia battery on any farm 
as $12.00 or with the waterproof WICO 
Magneto for $14.24. Though the new 
prices on the Witte Engine are lower than 
ever before, this engine is now equipped | 
with many important improvements that | 
add greatly to its operation. New device 
makes very easy starting. 





This engine has revolutionized power on the 
farm as it handles practically every job at a frac- 
tion of the usual cost. Easily moved from one place 
to another, it is trouble-proof and so simple that the 
women folks can operate it. Also the most econo- 
mical, as it develops 50% surplus power on either 
kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas. More than 
150,000 are in daily use. 

To introduce this remarkable engine to a million 
new users, Mr. Witte will send it anywhere, direct 
to you, for a guaranteed 90-day test. You may 
have nearly a year to pay the small balance. 

Every reader of this paper who is interested in 
doing all jobs by engine power should write today 
for a free copy of a remarkable book just issued by 
Mr. Witte, which explains the engine fully. You 
are under no obligations by writing. Just send 
your name, a post card will do, to the Witte Engine 

orks, 1614 Witte Bidg. Kansas City, Mo.; or 
1614 Empire Bidg., Pittsbur » Pa., and receive 
this interesting and velaphie ~ that tells you 
how to get your engine direct from the factory 


Dont Worry About Water 
This Summer snk oct eset that » ea 
aut eiheuntsnell sae wee eee Now is the 
Gane to put ep 0 now light-vunaing Ste 


DEMPSTER? 


Self-Giling Windmill 


and have tanks brimfal of water without « cent of cost 
breeze because 








for operation. Turns in the test of 
shaft. All work! ita elf -— = ——— 
shaft w ng pa. . x 
lubricated bearings. Strai be Koide poll. No 
squeaks—no ratios. It wi all the facts 

or Free Foider 


about the new Dempster No, Oey Fe Write 
and Sod Prices today. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. COMPANY 
714 G. Sixth Street Beatrice, Neb. 










Write J 
for The Dempsterbrac- 
Free ing and locking sys- 

id tem of Tower Con- 
Folder struction enables it 


‘stand the hard 
storms.’ 


to" 


for as low | 








Read the advertisements in this issue of 
Successful Farming. It will pay you. 
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INTERESTED IN CLUB WORK 

i became interested in your club depart- 
ment, so I decided to get a loan from you 
and I used it to get a pig. My father 
helped me select it and when I got the 
money, we brought the pig home, which 
was February 15th. It was a poland 
china and wild at first, but I soon tamed it. 

I fed her eighteen bushels of ear corn and 
nine bushels of oats to date, June 15th. 
Sometimes I fed her speltz and barley in- 
stead of oats. I gave - water and skim- 
milk to drink. 

On April 22nd she had six little pigs but 
one was killed, so I have five left. They 
are growing fast because they have green 
grass and a large place to run around in. 
I intend to sell some of the small pigs and 
keep the others next year and raise more. 

I am thirteen years old and live on a 
| farm with my parents. This spring I took 
the seventh grade final examination and 
passed them, so next year I will be in the 
| eighth grade. —Frank Knadle, Hamlin 
| county, 8. Dak. 


YOUR TAX MONEY SQUANDERED 

Continued from page 7 
possible for the water to very easily un- 
dermine the entire structure and to 
immediately create a dangerous condition; 
butit sapplication sz aves the bulk of yard: wge 
of material to the sub-structure con- 
tractor. 

‘Most of the steel and the workmanship 
appeared to be fairly good, the only 
exception noted being the use of bolts 
for all field connections. This, in our 
opinion, is poor practice. Many bolts 
examined were loose and we doubt if any 
were made a driving fit... 

“In some cases the sum of the estimated 
cost of the work put in and the work left 
out, without profit, totals more than the 
contract price and this would indicate, 
beyond a doubt, that the contractor's 
estimate, if properly made, did not pro- 
pose to complete the work in accordance 
with the plans and specifications. 

“Summing up these costs, our conclu- 
sions are, therefore, that for the forty- 
seven bridges investigated, built or re- 
paired during the years of 1919 and 1920, 
the county of La Porte actually paid 
$155,817: that our estimate of the actual 
cost of the work without profit to the con- 
tractor was $92,014, and that the amount 
of work required by the plans and specifi- 

cations, which was not put in by the 
respective contractors, amounted to $24,- 
837. The greatest fault lies in the fact that 
by disregarding the plans and specifica- 
tions, the men responsible have created a 
condition that is or may at any time 
become a dangerous menace to the public 
at large. Furthermore, a deep and lasting 
injury has been done to the common- 
wealth inasmuch as it is not feasible to 
properly repair the bridges and make them 
equal to those specified in the contracts 
without in many cases tearing | down and 
rebuilding the entire structure.” 

So muc ch for the general summary by the 
engineer sent by the Robert W. Hunt and 
Company. Many pages of typewritten 
details and photos dew exactly what was 
done and what was omitted from each of 
these bridges. I will not tire you with 
these. All the iron superstructure, which 
was generally quite satisfactory, was fur- 
nished by one bridge company. The 
shortage of work on the superstructures 
was not generally of a nature that made 
=e brid hazardous, which could not 

be said of the sub-structures. You see, the 
contractor generally lets the steel super- 
structure to oneconcern, and the concrete 
ae to another. 
rake the Hunsley bridgein Hanna town- 
ship as an example. The commissioners 
‘let the contract oy the superstructure at 
| $2,297, and the contract for the concrete 
substruc ture at $2,887. The engineer 
femme ated the actual cost of the super- 
structure at $1,150 and the cost of the 
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IDE a Harley-Davidson on business 
errands to town, creamery, railroad / 
station; when want to get to a neigh- 
bor’s place st back in a hurry; when you 
ok torun down tothe far one of the farm. 
handier, cheaper, than an auto- 
a . Wecaneral sidecar carries a big load. ¢ 
Thousands of Harley-Davidsons on farms 
average two cents a mile—gas, oil, tires and 
all. 1924 models are finest motorcycles 
ever built (lightweight alloy pistons; 
Alemite lubrication; full-floating sidecar; 
olive green finish, maroon stri 
See your dealer or write us for free cate- 
log of 1924 models, in actual colors. 
HARLEY-DAVICSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. Ss, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Harley-Davidson 
The Motor cycle 


Las-Stik Tube 
Patch for emergen- 
cies. Adheres in- 
stantly without 
heat. Can’t come 
off. 


Elastic—stretches with in- 
flated tube. Can’t creep or 
tear out Trade-marked white 
sheets 50c and $1.00 sizes. 


Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio 


280 Acres; Vineyards and Citrus fruits. Has aver- 
aged better than $50,000 annually last 3 yrs. All 
expenses includi ye should not exceed $10,000 
annually. 55 miles fro es on cement high- 
way; close to San ss iverside and Red- 
lands. Well sheltered; frost unknown. About 100 A. 
= in excellent condition; 180 A. vineyards. 
000 ton grape crop last year; estimated yield this 
season 1200tons. 150shares water stock with market 
value of $40,000 goes with ranch. Improvements 
include modern ranch house; foreman's cot- 
tage, out-bl including practically new $5,000 barn. 
Electricity and phone installed. Complete working out- 
ments. 8 of transcontinental Ry. on 
ranch. = St, _—. within 2 miles. First time this pro- 
prey AL -, Owner returning to Europe. 
Fy wight f for “quick sale; part cash; balance 5 years. 


OWNER, 242 So. Hill Ave., PASADENA, CALIF. 


CALIFORNIA 


POULTRY and BERRY Farming in Sunny Calli- 
fornia in the famous CHARLES WEEKS intensive 
POULTRY COLONY will make you a comfortable 

Los Angeles. Write 


fit and fin 





living on very little land near 


for literature. 
CHARLES WEEKS 
Owensmouth, California 
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sub-structure at about $995. ~The state 
board of accounts, upon receipt of this 
estimate, allowed the contractor S1.409 
for the superstructure and considered that 
$826.41 was due the county for shortage 


in work and materials on this superstruc- 
ture 

\llowing a profit of $1,012 for the sub- 
structure, the engineer figured that the | 
contractor owed the county $900 for what 
was left out in failing to comply with the 
plans and specifications. On this one 
bridge the contractors refunded to the 
county $1,726.41 when the state board of 
accounts presented their claims upon 
receipt of the report of the engineer hired 
by the farm bureau and manufacturers’ 
association. In no case was the contractor 
deprived of a fair profit by the state board 
of accounts to whom the taxpayers ap- 
pealed for relief from this graft. 

I could show similar differences be- 
tween the contract price, the actual cost, 
and the amount the bridge company was 
allowed by the board of accounts for the 
superstructure of each of the bridges. I 
could also show that the substructures of 
concrete were cheated of materials and 
workmanship and that the contract prices 
were usually ample to pay for good work 
and leave a fair profit. 

The farm bureau-manufacturers’ report 
on La Porte county bridges was sent to 
the state board of accounts. The state’s 
attorney was instructed to bring action 
against the officers and the contractors. 
The county surveyor had put his O. K. on 
all these bridge bills before they were 
allowed by the county commissioners. Not 
one of the responsible county officers was 
ignorant of what had been done. So you 
can imagine what happened when the 
state’s attorney summoned each officer and 
contractor, one at a time, to come before 
him. 

He read the report of the engineer. He 
showed that he had detailed information | 
about every bridge in the county. 
asked what they were going to do about 
it. He said, “The grand jury is sitting 
right now. It has a copy of thisreport. It 
is ready to serve indictments. I will wait | 
a few minutes for you to decide what you 
will do about it.”’ 

The county surveyor and all the county 
commissioners resigned. The contractors 
agreed to make good the shortage they 
owed the county on the bridges. The 
state board of accounts thus recovered to 
La Porte county $27,927.28 without a law- 
suit, because the farm bureau and the 
manufacturers had determined to clean 
up the county and stop this graft in bridge 
building. The county got a new set of 
officers who are not likely to follow in the 
footsteps of their predecessors, even were 
they of that type of men. 

When a few men are determined to stop 
incompetency or graft, they can usually 
do so without more expense than it is 
worth. The moral status of the county 
officers is reflected in all expenditures in 
the county. If they will _— graft or 
incompetency in bridges, they will over- 
look the same faults in highway construc- 
tion and every other expenditure of the | 
public funds. In fact, this same outfit 
of county officers allowed $11,288.50 to | 
slip out of the treasury for illegat oil | 
contracts for oiling the roads. This was 
recovered by the state accounting board. 
These county officers had aLsorbed $4,500 
in excess salaries, likewise recovered by 
the state board. This set of officers cost 
the taxpayers $42,715.78, which they 
would have lost were it not for the power 
of the state accounting board to recover. 

Any group of honest farmers can make 
public officers walk straight if they demand 
to know how the public business is being 
done. But m future articles I will show 
how certain state laws will help prevent 
incompetence and graft by publie officials. 
I am now preving to you that these things 
are going on at home, where most of your 
tax money is collected and spent. 
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Lower Bumper— 
WEED “Security” 
Bumper Price (com- 
plete) Nickel, $12.50 


Upper Bumper —WEED 
"Safety LightCar’”’’ Bumper 
Price (complete) Black, 
$12.50; Nickel, $13.50 

































































UMPERS 


for Light Cars 


EED “Safety Light Car” and “Security” 

Bumpers are made for the front and rear 
of the Chevrolet, Ford, Gray, Overland and 
Star. 

Integrity is built into these WEED Bumpers 
for light cars as thoroughly as it is built into 
every WEED Bumper for medium and heavy 
weight cars. 

WEED “Safety Light Car” and “Security” 
Bumpers are resilient, strong and rattle-proof. 
Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for allowance of a discount on premiums of 
collision insurance. 





Write for folder picturing and 
describing the complete line of 1924 
WEED Bumpers—every one 
worthy ofthe nameWEED. Priced 
from $11.00 to $28.00. 


AMERICAN CHAIN Co., INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT @@C 


In Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 















































The World’s Lar- 
gest Manufactur- 
ersof Welded and 
Weldless Chains 
for all Purposes. 
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AMERICA SHOULD PRODU 


CE ITS OWN RUBBER. 


. TE Grertons, 
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Enjoy a Real Tour on 


BALLOON 
GUM-DIPPED CORDS 


HESE remarkable low-pressure tires have so thor- 

oughly taken the strain and fatigue out of continuous 
driving that touring now offers motorists a new and 
exhilarating sensation. 

Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords reduce delays and increase 
the distance that can be safely covered daily. No detour- 
ing to avoid bad roads; no slowing down at cut-up 
stretches. A higher average speed without dangerous spurts. 

Such advantages have already put full-size Firestone 
Balloons on many thousands of cars. 

Motorists of long experience have been first to realize 


how great a development the true Balloon Tire is—how 
much it adds to comfort, safety and car conservation. 

Follow their example and recommendations in making 
the changeover on your car. Insist on Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cords—mounted on the small diameter wheels, 
built by Firestone and applied anywhere at low cost by 
Firestone Service Dealers. 

For it is Firestone gum-dipping, Firestone design and 
construction and the special Firestone wheel equipment 
which assure you the full measure of balloon tire 
superiority. 


PER DOLLAR 


FACTORIES: 
AKRON, 
HAMILTON, ONT. 





MOST MILES 





irestone 
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HOUSING HOGS 
BRUCE DYER of Clinton county 


Iowa, has used |individual A-sh: sped 
hoghouses on his farm for several 
years and finds them very satisfactory. 
Some of his neighbors have their herds in 
one large house or a combination of a 
centralized and individual ones. These 
nen are making a success of hog raising 
—~ have different breeds as well as dif- 
ferent housing systems. 

The movable feature makes it possible 
to change pasture often and so reduce the 
chances of worm infestation in the pigs. 
It is little trouble to move such a house, 
which is built on skids, to a shady place 
in summer or where it will have storm 
protection in the winter. 

When farrowing time comes 
sows in individual houses are isolated 
have quiet surroundings. They are 
from the disturbance from other sows 
ind squealing pigs. The pigs are not 
likely to be robbed as when a number of 
litters, some older than they, are running 
together. There is less danger of fighting 
huddling, piling up and from disease 


around, 
and 
free 
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A good type of permanent construction 


when each litter and sow has an individual 
house away from the others. Sows and pigs 
in such a house will get plenty of exercise 
coming fer feed and water and.on pasture. 

Since the sows are scattered, there is 
more labor and time involved in feeding 
and watering. Here the centralized hog 
house has the advantage as a time and 
labor-saver. The pigs are grouped where 
they can be easily fed and watered, rung, 
castrated, or wormed without going all 
over the farm after them. 

At farrowing time the sows are all 
penned under one roof, and the herdsman 
does not have to make the rounds of a 
number of farrowing sows scattered all 
over the farm in individual houses, which 
would be impossible. He is indoors and 
handy when he is needed and it is possible 
for him to have a cot by the stove and 
spend the night there without going out. 
At feeding time, he does not have to 
hitch up and haul feed and water to the 
scattered hogs but he has the feed and 
hogs close together. 

A-type houses are cheaply and easily 
built. Because of their size, they can be 
built in some building at a time when work 
is slack or in bad weather. The slanting 
roof does away with the necessity for a 
farrowing rail. While these houses are 
not as durable as the centralized one, still 
the labor and expense involved is much 
less in proportion. 

In some respects a movable house has 
some advantages over the permanent one 
in sanitation. They can be moved about 
with little trouble and help prevent the 
spread of disease in the herd. A pasture 
or hoglot rotation is one of the best ways 
to get rid of worms, hog lice and mange. 
In the permanent house, where the floors 
are of concrete, and the walls, too, cracks 
and erevices are done away with and 
disinfecting will promote sanitation. It is 
easier to ventilate, heat evenly and 
shelter hogs from storms in the central 
house than in the mov: ag kind. 

In saying which is the best system of 
hog housing, the individual or the central- 
ized, it is a case of six of one and half a 
dozen of the other. Each has its good 
points. The combination of the two 
systems is popular thruout the cornbelt. 
The sows farrow in the central house and 
in two to five weeks they, with their lit- 
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ters, are transferred to the individual 
houses on pasture. This system has the 
good points of each of the others and is 
fast finding favor with the middle 
western hog breeders.—M. W., Iowa. 


z. ——_ 

SHEEP HELPED BUY HIS FARM 

For thirty years O.-A. Homan, Marion 
county, Kansas, has been raising sheep 
in connection with his other work as a 
grain farmer. “I have been breeding 
sheep thru lean and fat years,” he said, 
“and they have helped me more than any- 
thing else to pay for my farm. Assuredly 
there have been great slumps in the sheep 
business, but there have also been slumps 
in other businesses, and it pays to stick 
to methods that have been found profitable. 

“T believe that the sheep market is more 
promising now than it has been for several 
years past. During the worst slump, 
thousands of sheep breeders went out of 
the business and ‘the few remaining 
breeders must supply the coming demand.” 

Homan has good stock and for eleven 
consecutive years he has won first on 
lambs at the Kansas state fairs. Last year 
he showed for the first time in the shrop- 
shire classes and took a prize in each 
entry. From the sale of breeding stock at 
the 1923 state fair he realized enough 
money to install a modern light plant on 
his 800-acre farm. 

Instead of reducing the size of his sheep 
flock he is going to increase it. And he is 
going to build an addition to his barn and 
put up a new tile silo so he will be assured 
of a sufficient supply of silage for the 
sheep. “Silage is the best sheep feed,” he 
said, ‘‘and it is also best for cattle and 
horses during the winter. Perhaps I’m 
a bit partial to sheep, but I can’t help it, 
for I have made money with them.” 

For the maintenance of the hogs and 
cattle he uses considerable alfalfa pasture, 
and for the sheep he grows sudan grass, 
which is ready for grazing after the first 
week in July. During the winter most 
of the animals on the farm are kept on 
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A good ram is half the flock 


silage. ‘“‘I know of no better feed for the 
stock,’ he said, ‘“‘and as my herd increases 
I’m going to build more silos. I find that 
by siloing my crops I can realize at least 
one-half more out of them, especially the 
corn and cane crops.” 

Accordmg to Homan, sheep are not 
difficult to raise. ““Take care of the young 
lambs,” he says, “and your flock will in- 
crease rapidly.” He does not feed the 
sheep much grain but gives them silage 
and plenty of poor hay that the other 
animals do not care about. ‘Sheep like 
weeds and eat poor hay very well,’’ hesaid, 
‘“‘gnd a few of them can be kept profitably 
on the smallest farm.’’—C. O., Minn. 


HOGS THRIVE ON MILK 

“If pigs could choose their place of 
birth, I think they would be found ex- 
clusively on farms whose operators are 
patrons of creameries,’’ says George D. 
Britts, Barron county, Wisconsin. 

There is no feed more economical and 
better suited for the rapid development of 
pork than skimmilk. As pigs come to 
weaning time, they also need red dog or 
low grade flour and a little oilmeal, with 
shelled corn as a dry feed, 
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“Of course, pasture should always be 
considered essential in summer. But the 
pigs in the picture are not summer pigs, so 
I fed them corn in the fodder. The exer- 


cise they gained in the huskingkept them in 
good condition and ground barley and oats 
The corn 


were added to the slop ration. 














Pigs show effect of milk early 


stalks, after being picked over by the 
horses, made valuable bedding for the 
pigs.—H. A. F., Wis. 


BEEF BUTCHERING 


Beeves weighing about 800 pounds are 
the handiest to butcher. They should be 
in medium condition, having some surface 
fat, as this is usually an indication of 
mé arbling, a condition which insures tender 
meat of good flavor. 

The head is first removed in skinning 
the carcass. The carcass is then rolled on 
its back and kept in position by several 
broomsticks about thirty mches long and 
sharpened at both ends so that they can 
be used as pritches or braces. The legs 
are skinned first by whittling off the dew- 
claws, cutting the tendon just above the 
hoof on the back side and removing the 
hide nearly up to the knees and hocks. The 
shanks are dropped by cutting thru the 
tendons and breaking the first joint. It is 
important that the first joint be unjointed 
in the hind legs so that the carcass can be 
hung up right. 

The hide is cut down the inside of the 
round on the hindquarters so that the lines 
from both quarters meet just back of the 
cod. The skin is then opened from the 
throat along the midline back to the tail. 
The brisket is skinned down to the fore- 
legs and both sides of the beef skinned. 

Care should be taken to not cut the 
full membrane which is found along the 
sides as this acts as a protection to the 
carcass. The inside of the round is then 
skinned. The forelegs, shoulders and out- 
side of the round remain unskinned. This 
aids in keeping the carcass clean while it 
is being hoisted. 

The windpipe and gullet is freed and 
the gullet tied with string. The throat is 
cut back to the brisket which is sawed 
thru and then the abdomen is opened. In 
opening the abdominal cavity the knife 
should be held so that the handle is always 
in the cavity which will prevent cutting 
the intestines. The abdomen is opened 
back to the pelvic and the pelvic muscles 
split to the tail. The intestines and 
paunch are not removed until the 
carcass is raised. 

Insert the beef tree in the hocks and 
raise the carcass about four feet off the 
ground and skin out the tail and loosen the 
skin down the hindquarters and the back 
about half way down. The intestines and 
paunch can then be removed but not the 
kidney fat. 

The carcass is now ready to be split 
down the back to about the level of the 
kidneys. After the. hindquarters are 
washed off with water the carcass should 
be raised higher. The organs of the 
chest cavity are then removed with the 
lean part of the diaphragm and the hang- 
ing tenderloin left m. Remove the re- 
mainder of the hide and finish splitting 
the carcass. The ragged pieces are 
trimmed from the neck next and the 
carcass washed off, and wiped dry. 

The carcass should hang for twelve to 
twenty-four hours to stiffen and chill 
before quartering. —A, M, W., fowa, 









Rainfall is greater in the South 
than in most sections of the 
North, East and West—and the 
fall of rain is not merely seasonal 
in the South. It is fairly well 
distributed throughout the year 


and there is not much danger 
from drought. Seldom have 
there been widespread crop 
failures in the South that could 
be attributed to the lack of 
rainfall. 

Plenty of rain is but one of 
the advantages of the Southern 
climate for successful farming 
operations. It never gets bitterly 
cold in the South; and crops are 
raised at all seasons, giving 
farmers something to sell every 
month in the year. 


There are thousands of acres 
of fine farm lands in desirable 
communities in the South that 
can be bought at comparatively 
low prices and on convenient 
terms. These lands are suited for 
the raising of a diversity of 
crops and forstock raising, horti- 
culture, poultry, etc. 

Just write us about your 
farming problems and we will 
give you full and free informa- 
tion about the money-making 
possibilities with a farm in the 
South. 


Addre S$ 
G. A. PARK 


General Immigration & Industrial Agent 
Lewisville & Nashville Railroad 
Dept.S. F. 5, Louisville, Ky 
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COOPERATIVE SHIPPING PAID 


FTER years of experience with local 
shippers who made their living by 


handling the cattle and hogs produced 
in Bourbon county, Kansas, the farm- 
ers there decided they could just as 
well save that money. As a result they 
organized the Bourbon county shippers’ 
association that has been 100 percent 
successful. During 1922, the first year of 
the association, the farmers shipped 150 
cars of livestock thru the organization 
and during the first half of 1923, they 
shipped 153 cars of stock, showing its 


|enormous popularity. 
) 


Shipper At Each Town 

The average expense now of shipping 
cattle and hogs to the Kansas City market 
from Bourbon county, which is about 100 
miles away, is about thirty to thirty-five 
cents a hundred pounds. Before the 
association was formed, it was costing the 
farmers about seventy-five cents to one 
dollar to ship their stock. Thus the ship- 
ping association is saving the farmers who 
ship about fifty cents a hundred pounds 
which in a year amounts to a huge sum of 
money. 

The Bourbon county shippers’ associa- 
tion has a man at each of the towns and 
cities in Bourbon county who collects stock 
for shipment on Mondays. The men who 
handle this work are in business or may be 
farmers or anyone who has the time to 
collect the stock for shipping. Then, at 
the county seat, Fort Scott, the association 
has a head office where Harry O'Bryan, 
head of the association, receives the 
weights and the names of the farmers who 
shipped with the local shippers and after 
the weights at the market and prices per 
pound come back to him from the com- 
mission firm in Kansas City, he figures the 
cost of handling and sends the checks 
direct to the farmers. 

A farmer may have only one animal to 
ship or he may have a few of several dif- 
ferent classes of animals or he may have 
a full carload. The local shipper weighs 
and marks each bunch of livestock brought 


jin and gives the farmer a slip of paper 


which states the number of livestock, 
kind and the total weight of each kind. 
Then the shipper sends a carbon copy of 
each slip to the head office. On this carbon 
copy, Mr. O’Bryan figures the weights at 
the market, price paid per pound, and 
cost of shipping ond sends the copy back 
to the farmer along with the check. The 
farmer can compare that slip with the 
original which he received from the local 
shipper and understand the whole trans- 
action. 

Mr. O’Bryan also keeps a permanent 
record of each car of livestock shipped. At 
the end of every month he gives to the 
newspapers, for publication, the names of 
the farmers who shipped, the number they 
shipped, what kind of stock and what they 
got for it. 

To defray the expenses of the organiza- 


| tion, the local shippers at the little towns 


get three cents a hundred pounds for 
handling the business and Mr. O’Bryan 
gets one cent a hundred pounds on all the 
stock shipped in the county. He is also 
the local shipper at Fort Scott and adds to 
his income that way. The first half of 
1923 the job paid Mr. O’Bryan nearly 
$150 a month. The local shippers also 
made very satisfactory pay for the time 
they were occupied in ‘shipping stock. 

A system of mutual insurance on the 
livestock shipped has been worked out 
that takes care of any losses from death or 
accident after the stock is weighed in and 
receipted for by the local — During 
1922 the rate collected for this insurance 
was five cents a hundred pounds on hogs 
and sheep and two cents a hundred pounds 


August, 1924 
on cattle. During the year farmers paid 
$1,028.91 for insurance on the 150 ears of 
stock, a little less than eleven cents a hea«l 
and were paid back for losses $855.8] 
slightly more than nine cents a head. 
balance was left in the treasury as a reserv: 
for 1923 and the rate remains the same 

This organization has been so successfu! 
in Bourbon county that the women hav: 
organized a poultry shippers’ associatior 
Local shippers were hilarious when they 
learned of this plan of the ladies and pr 
dicted dire calamity to the shippers 
However, they went ahead with thei: 
organization, shipping about thirty crates 
by express to Kansas City in June as a 
test. 

A car of poultry was assembled in Jul) 
and was about ready for shipment when 
one of the local poultry dealers of Fort 
Scott made a bid of three cents a pound 
on each class of poultry over the prices 
they were offering to the local trade. So 
this carload was sold right at home to a 
local shipper at a price that made the 
women about $250 above what they would 
have realized had they not pooled their 
shipments. They expect to ship one car 
of poultry a month hereafter.—M. V. N., 
Mo. 


SPLINTS 

\ splint is a bony growth on the inner 
side of the cannon bone of a horse just 
below the knee, and is known as high or 
low splint, according to whether it is 
close to the joint or farther away. It does 
not often cause lameness but when it 
does, it is usually persistent and the 
animal will not warm out of it. 

As this condition is the result of the 
tearing of a very small ligament that holds 
the long splint bone to the cannon bone, 
splints do not occur after the animal is 
six years of age, as by this time their bones 
have united firmly, thus obliterating this 
ligament. 

Splints occurring quite near the joint 
frequently produce lameness in the animal. 


Note growth on bone at the right 


If a small, pea-like enlargement is found 
upon both front legs where a _ splint 
normally occurs, it is well to suspect these 
as being natural to the horse.—G. H. C., 
Iowa. 

Extensive experimental work at the 
Iowa station has shown linseed oilmeal to 
be forty-one percent better for cattle 
feeding purposes than cottonseed meal. 
This an fattening calves, yearlings 


and older cattle. 

















FAVORS CROSS-BRED HOGS 


jm Glennie, progressive farmer of 
Harrison county, Iowa, is known as one 
of the best hog raisers in his part of the 
country. He is a firm believer in crossing 
one br with another in order to get a 
bigger and faster growing shote for the 
market. Glennie keeps both purebred 
hampshires and durocs. By breeding 
hampshire to hampshire, he gets a litter 
from which to select a good young boar 
to mate with the gilts of the purebred 
duroe litters for the establishment of the 
main pig crop. 

“The first cross-pigs are much better 
than either of the purebred strains,” 
Glennie declared to me while I was in 
company with the county agent, Carl 
Fritzsche of Harrison county. raise 
them right along with the purebreds, 
same care and same feed, yet they beat in 
the race to market. The crossing of the 
two purebred strains produces pigs that 
weigh from twenty-five to fifty pounds 
more a head than the purebreds at eight 
months of age. 

“But never would I keep any of these 
cross-breds for breeding purposes,’’ Glen- 












nie went on. “If you do, you will get all 
sizes and types and there is a decline in 
quality.” Glennie uses a hampshire boar 
with duroe gilts so that he can get more 
of a bacon type for the market. The 
hampshire puts that quality in, he 
explained. The bacon type is more in 
demand and usually brings a little higher 
price, he believes. 

Breeding a hampshire male to duroe 
females gives pigs that bear small resem- 
blanece to the duroc. They are usually 
either coal black or blacks with the 
regular hampshire belt. He is going to 
try using female hampshires and duroe 
males one of these times, and then he 
expects many red pigs with white belts. 

Glennie’s farm is fenced hog-tight. 
When I visited him, the pigs had hogged 
down a field of corn in connection with 
ufalfa on the other side of the fence. 
Small, dirty lots for hogs to loaf in are out 
of the question on this farm. This very 
likely accounts for the fact that Glennie 
has never bought a bit of medicine. He 
has never had any trouble with swine 
sickness at all. Not once has he seen 

idence of the destructive round worm. 
fe is a firm believer in keeping pigs away 
from the little mud lots where filth accu- 

iulates. 

“The successful hog raiser today must 
make a great effort to change his hog pas- 

ires often,” said Glennie, “Hogs need 
to be forced out to hunt for their feed.” 
He stopped here to explain how he hauls 
grain into the open field in order to feed 
s far as possible from the hoghouse. “If 
vou feed right on the ground or on a floor 
near their sleeping quarters, they become 
lazy,” he continued. “They merely 


come out to eat and then go back to bed 

gain. 

health.” 
He hasn’t much of a lot around his 


This isn’t very good for pig 
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enough to plow every summer, and then 
the hogs are shut out of it. Out where he 
feeds the corn he sets fire to the cobs to 
char them, and after drenching with 
water, sprinkles some salt on them. This 
constitutes his only mineral mixture. 

“There is enough variety raised right 
on my farm. Corn, alfalfa, clean water, 
salt and charred cobs make up a pretty 
well-balanced ration,” suggested this 
farmer. ‘And it isn’t necessary at all for 
the hogs to have a wallow.”’ This was a 
new thought to me in a country where I 
had seen many farmers building basins of 
cement for that purpose. 

He explained that if he sees a depression 
in the yards that may gather water, he 
tries to fill it. “If hogs are given plenty 
of protein in feed like alfalfa, they keep 
oad enough thru the summer,” he says. 
The hogs on the Glennie farm always 
have taeir alfalfa—green in summer and 
cured in winter. The alfalfa where the 
herd grazes is cut for hay, and then the 
hogs are changed to another alfalfa 
meadow where they remain until the first 
shoots are shoe-top high again in their 
first pasture. 

When an alfalfa meadow runs out, it is 
plowed and immediately reseeded to 
alfalfa. His time of seeding is in August 
without a nurse crop. Glennie has a/| 
diversified farm, including milk cows, 


central farrowing house, but it is ~4 


poultry, grain, and there is even a sprayed |} 


orchard. He gets good quality Jonathans, 
Grimes Golden, York Imperial, Winesap, 
Northwestern Greening, and a few other 
varieties of summer and fall apples. He 
had an Iowa Blush that took cedar rust 
so he cut all his cedars down. “Red 
cedars should not be allowed to remain 
on any farm,” he says, “because of the 
damage they do to apple trees.—G. R. H., 
Iowa. 


CLEAN BATHS FOR HOGS 

John Mohr of Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa, is a believer in a clean and frequent 
summer bath for hogs. He built a cement 


pool in the feedway of his modern hog- | 


house and connected it with a tile ditch 
that drains the premises. Every two or 
three days Mohr pulls the plug and lets 
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Heats Home 
f 


25°a Week! 
“I can run my Bulld 
fourteen days in normal weather conditions 
on the actual cost of fifty cents.” writes 
F. R, Redetzke, of Cleveland, North Dakota, 
and he adds: “Hard to believe is it? That’s 
what some of A neighbors thought until I 
showed them! We have an unlimited amount 
of grain screenings in this country. That’s 
the fuel I am using.” 

That’s what the Bulldog does with about 
the lowest grade fuel you can think of! 
Here's what it does with coal : 

“There is no heater to compare with the 
Bulldog. I burned 2% tons of coal last winter 
and heated 5 rooms and bath”— Walter 
Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 


furnace steady for 











the water out of the hog wallow and gives 
it a cleaning. Then he fills it again with 
good, clean water. 

Frequently a little disinfectant is used 
to prevent scurf and lice. “The cement 
wallow that can be cleaned out easily will 
pay on any farm,” says Mohr. The hogs | 
will be healthier because they are cleaner | 
and because they are made more com- | 
fortable.—G. R. H., lowa. | 

| 


SAND OR HOOF CRACKS 


This condition is also known as quarter | 
cracks. It is the result of excessive dry- | 
ness of the horn of the hoof, which permits | 
it to crack open as a result of pressure and 
concussion. This condition is not often | 
found in animals that have their feet kept | 
moist nor in aniraals that work upon soft | 
roads. 

It is simply a crack in the wall of the 
hoof extending down from the top toward 
the sole and is found in the region of the 
toe and at the quarter. Quarter cracks 
are often caused by increasing the pres- 
sure in this region of the hoof from cutting | 
away too much of the heel when fitting 
shoes. It may also occur in any of the | 
feet and is exceedingly troublesome to 
handle. As a general thing, it makes the 
animal very lame.—G. H. C., Iowa. 








C. W. McCampbell of Kansas says: 
“Vaccination against hog cholera is the 
cheapest and best insurance in which a | 
farmer can invest. In fact, no one who | 
raises hogs can afford not to vaccinate | 
every litter of pigs raised. Best results | 
are obtained by weaning at the age of | 
eight to ten weeks and vaccinating by the | 
double method about a week before wean- 
ing. No pigs are lost by this method.” 

























No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog Pipeless Furnace is sent 

for inspection! Then, if satisfied, 
make only small mon payments 
amazingly low price. 4 


It you are even thinking of a pipeless 
furnace, or any furnace, write for our free 
catalog. The Bulldog is one furnace you 
MUST investigate. Comes completely 
erected. You install it yourself! A really ex- 
traordinary development in heating. Factory 
connections in East and West. We ship 

nearest point. Don’t consider buying 
any furnace until you find out about the 

og. Write now — before you forget! 


Fits Any Floor Height 
No matter what the depth of your basement 
or ann Foy J be— } we Bulldog fits it. The 

casing (another common sense 
feature) takes care of this. 
Write at once for our offer and our free 
catalog together with the wonderful record 
of success. Mail this coupon Today. 


sseesezess Babson Bros. cessseeses: 


19th and California Ave., Dept.(-251 Chicago 
wen eng sptal wast Bolg 
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you 
you 
at 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questidns will be 


answered free of charge Give age and sex of | 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and previous | 
treatment, ifany. Do not failbto be as explicit as 
possible The remedies prescribed in these cot: | 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in | 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for | 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on | 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica. | 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,"’ | 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


ACORN POISONING 

When other feed is scarce, cattle some- 
times eat large quantities of acorns and 
may be greatly injured or fatally poisoned 
When taken in considerable quantities, 

orns always cause a shrinkage of milk 
That may also be caused 
by the eating of oak leaves in spring. 
Calves are most commonly killed by eat 
orns and those of the white oak are 
dangerous as they contain mort 
tannin, the poisonous element, than other 
varietses. 

Our own cattle have pastured in a eure | 
oak grove without injury. Green acorns | 
are very poisonous and I think spreuted 
acorns may be more dangerous than the 
fruit just after dropping. When young 
cattle are f@ily fed on hay or fodder be- 
fore turning into a pasture where oak 
trees abound, there will be much less dan- 
ger of poisoning by acorns. 

The symptoms generally come on after 
acorns have been taken daily for ten or 
twelve days. The calf becomes sick, 
stops eating and is seen to be severely 
constipated Sometimes death ensues 
at omee but in many instances diarrhea 
follows the preliminary constipation and 
the feees may contain blood. Weakness | 


aairy cows 


ne a 


most 





rapidly results and the animal may go 
sown and become unconscious before 
dea th 

ws ordinary treatment is to give great 
doses of epsom salts in water to move the 
bowels Chat, m my opinion, is wrong 


Oil is a much better laxa- 
tive nd stimulants are also necessary 
Here is a good mixture to give: Put two 
ounces of ground coffee in two quarts of 
boiling water. When about cold add one- 
half pint of raw linseed oil and four ounces | 
one-half cupful) of blackstrap molasses 


and injurious. 





Shake this well and administer er 
and all, every eight hours until eight doses 
have been given; then a few doses may be 
given at longer intervals, if seen to be 
necessary These doses are for a grown 
animal: calves should be given less in 
proportion.—A. 8. A., Wis 


Put Teeth in @ude. —I have a mare eleven 
ughs when she eats and when she 
Can you 


years old that co 
is working or pulling she sweats easily 
tell me what is the matter and what I can do for it? 
—O. 8., Minn 

Have a veterinarian put the teeth in order as the 
mare is probably unable properly to masticate 
feed. Wet all feed with limewater. Avoid feeding 
dusty hay If the cough continues give her one- 
half an ounce of Fowler's solution of arsenic on 
feed or in a little water twice daily 

Injured Foot.—!I have a 1,400-pound horse that 
backed into the mowing machine and cut his foot 
n one of the points of the guard. The cut is right 
ubove the hoof on the back part of the leg. Foot is 
swollen and he hardly ever stands on it. Kindly 

t w what to do to eure this.—C. S., Pa 

Che condition deacribed is most serious and will 


very likely to end in fatal blood posioning or 


tanus (lockjaw The joint is probably opened 
ed by the finger of the sickle bar. A 
yualified veterinarian should be employed at once 


hypodermic treatment with anti- 


to give the horse 


vod poisoning. He | 


streptoc ic serum to prevent bl 

wil Iso direct treatment of the wound Mean- |} 
wi f the hair, wash the skin and when dry 
apply t ture of iodin freel the swelling Also 
inje ato Ul wound twice daily a little of a mix- 
ture ne dram of iodoform and on ince of 
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It Pay. 


ToBeKind 
o Horses 


OOD TREATMENT insures 
good returns. No horse or mule 
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his best work with sore shoul- 
That is why TAPATCO 


Stuffed Collar Pads are a splendid 


investment. These well-made, long-lasting pads protect 
shoulders against Galls, Chafes and Bruises. 











Patented Hook Attachment 


and Felt Washer securely attach 
Used only on TAPATCO. 


Wire Sta 
Hook te Pad. 
Demand this fastener. 


April 6, 125 Lined Back Bands. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & 
Textile Company 
Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Posty. a iwe Years 


| Spngdian Branch 
Chatham, Ontario (3) 


s. We also manufacture a complete li Ridi 
pat ja Gilt Saddle Pads and both Padded — Burlap 


Pads 





Bickmore 
—the old reliable 
salve for gaJls, sore should- 
ar tore nec s, cuts. Don't 
t t it er je 
poy det form get Bickmor- 
ne. They foal while the 
horeeworks. dealers 
have 35c and 7c sizes. 
THE BICKMORE CO, 
Old Town, Maine 








Save Ca Galves and Cows | 
by Using ABORNO 


Guarenteed R: dy for Cont: ry Abortion 
Successfully used by thousands o f farmers, stock - 
men, and dairymen - Easily administered. Kills abor. 
/ | ae germs in : blood. -ean't injure animals. Write for 
ee Book, describing symptoms and effects--with 
many letters Money- 

tee 


4 10 Jer St. 
















ABORNO LABORATORY 
Lancaster, Wis. 









RAISE BELGIAN HARES: 


wow Ss aland R 
Pate ni PROFITS WE SUPPLY | 
STOCK AND PAY $2 TO$8 EACH. Also other 


fur bearing animals: easily raised anywhere. 


and Contract FREE! 


atge Catalog 
Big sBusteated Rabbit Book 














OUTDOOR ENTERPRI 







and sete. i our BU OE Bids. small ope Ti. i. | 427 CN 





STOPS 
CUA camencss 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar trouble 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or remove 
the hair and horse can be worked. Page 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells how. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free 
F .W .YOUNG,INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass 


=TRAPPERS’ ATTENTION!— 


Send for our new catalog of The Gibbs 
“Two Trigger’? Trap and The New Gibbs 
Humane Trap. They are the gly traps that 
absolutely prevent *‘Wring 

Catalog also contains useful informat ion 
to Trappers. 
. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. D-8 - Chester, Pa. 





Braneh Factory, Toronte, Canada 












Northeastern U tah; 
between Salt L ake 


acr City and Denver 


Raw land, irrigable, fertile soil, gravity mountain 






| water. Suitable for alfalfa, dairying, sheep, grains, 


| poultry, fruits. Healthful inter-mountain climaté 

All land within few miles of town. Possibility of 
oil: test well now drilling nearby. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for group-owners or individual. $5.00 per 
acre. Must be sold entire. For further informat.on 
| address GEO. H. BRIGGS, 828 Central Bidg., 
Los Anceles, Calif. Licensed Real Estate Broker and ele Agest 
Many states. Catalog Free. 

Strout Farm Agency, 

N Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 12 


another chance, asking that he be given | 
a small plot of land for which to be respon- 
sible, using it as he pleased and doing the 
work upon it with his own hands. 


Mr. Higginbottom decided to try an 
experiment with this lad. He rented 
him five acres, charged him for every- 
thing, allowed him to work three days a 
week and study in school the other three | 
days. Harry employed a little Christian 
hunchback as a watchman, drew up a plan 
for his vegetables and grain on his plot, 
and soon this lazy boy was the happiest 
and hardest worker of them all. He was | 
so successful that he raised what he needed | 
for food and carried the balance to the 
nearby village for sale. At the end of the 
year he had made a net profit of $23 per 
acre on his tract and this five acres became 
one of the show places of the farm. 

The word famine is almost synonymous 
with India but as the railways are built, 
these calamities are becoming less and less. 
The British government has for years been 
digging canals, building roads : and bridges, 
damming rivers, making reservoirs and 
accumulating funds for use in time of 
famine. The objector says this is done 
by Indian labor at very low wages, but | 
the fact remains that it is being done and | 
that is the thing necessary. Indian | 
financiers are not satisfied unless their 
money is making them from thirty to one 
hundred percent per annum, consequently 
it is largely British money that is used for 
all such improvements. 

Great irrigation schemes are being 
worked out largely by the British govern- 
ment. In Punjab alone nine million acres 
are now irrigated and in all India more 
than fourteen million acres. Some say 
that the poverty of India is caused by 
British taxation but Mr. Higginbottom 
says, “Investigation shows that India is| 
one of the least taxed countries on earth 
whether measured on percentages or by | 
actual figures.” 

About one-third of the area of India is 
not directly under British rule but is 
under Indian kings or rajahs. The ex- 
ample of the British has inspired these 
kings to undertake great things for their 
people. One of these rajahs sent for Mr. 
Higginbottom and for several hours poured 
- the desire of his heart to do something 
to better the conditions of his millions. 
This man is one of the richest of Indian 
princes and is said to keep more money on 
hand in change than any other person on | 
earth. During the war this Indian helped 
the British in many ways. As a sample 
of this, he bought a great ocean liner him- 
self and fitted it out as a beautiful hospital 
ship for Indian and British wounded sol- 
diers. 

The British have stirred the people of 
India to better things. Agricultural 
schools are being founded and scientific 
farming is being taught to many. A steel 
point for the wooden plow has been de- 
vised so inexpensive that many of the 
farmers can afford them. Much of the 
soil is rich but must be taken care of to 














bring the best results. Intensive farming | F} 


is being taught to thousands and better 
farming is becoming the watchword of 
great hosts of the farmer people. 

I have before me at this writing the 
reports of the Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute of Pusa for 1921-22 and there are 
many hopeful things in it. It states that 
in the two chief wheat growing provinces 
of India, over a million acres of improved 
wheats are now being grown by the culti- 
vators. That is ten times as much as the 
report of 1915 shows. Large experimental 
plots have been set apart and by means of 
using fertilizer and careful cultivation, the 
yield can be doubled. All of these things 


point to a better day for the poverty- 
stricken farmers of India, of which there 
are uncounted millions. 
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Just like testing . 


x 


your car on the road— ~ = 


“Thirty minutes on the Wasson Motor Check tells more 
about your motor oil than a thousand miles of driving” 


AN you make head or tail of technical facts about oil —‘‘viscosity” or 
“body” or “‘base’’? In 20 years all the laboratory talk about oil hasn’t 
been any help to the car owner in deciding what oil is best for his motor. 

Your motor is not a laboratory specimen. You drive outdoors in rain and 
snow, rolling off miles on real roads and knowing that inside your motor is a 
fury of fire and friction. Therefore, what you want is some practical fact by 
which you can judge what oil is best for your own engine. 

After twenty years, a practical genius in motor performance came along 
and answered the riddle. He invented a machine, the Wasson Motor Check, 
that records for the first time the direct effect of oil on all types of motors, 
new and old. 

The most important fact about oil came out when we put this revolutionary 
machine to work. It recorded the performance of engines with deadly accuracy 
—one oil against another, diluted oil against fresh oil, cheap oil against fine oil. 

And the demonstration was always the same—consistent—convincing; that the 
only true measure of oil is horse power. The finer the oil the greater the power. 

Oil is more than oil—it is Power! If it gives power, continuous power, all the 
lubricating qualities are present, each in its true proportion. Forget them! 

Prove it for yourself. Find the man who sells Havoline—a fine thirty cent oil. 
Drain your crank case, wash it out, and fill it up with this power oil. 

You will change your whole point of view toward motor oil. You will think of 
oil in terms of power. 

You will know that it’s the last 5c in a quart of oil that counts. 





Graph showing how the a 
right oil builds up power 
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Havoline Sells for 30c aquart (slightly 
higher in Western Statesand Canada) 

Car owners in Middie Western States 
can get Indian Gasoline. It is a uni- 
formly better gas made from the same 
grade of crude that gives Havoline its 
superior quality. 


INDIAN REFINING CO., Inc 


Lawrenceville, I/1. 
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A MATTER OF A FEW COWS 
. al \ fine home, good 
income, comtort 
nd happiness is 
yust a matter of a 
few cows” with 
J. F. Stebbins, well 
known farmer and 
dairyman of Ellis 
county, Kansas. He 
owes it all, he says, 
to the bovine fam- 
ily and hard work. 

No better ex- 
ample of what 
western Kansas actually will do in the 
way of agriculture and general prosperity 
can be found than in the story of the suc- 
cess of Jack Stebbins and his ‘‘matter of 
a few cows.” 

Stebbins does not believe in a long 
chance gamble, and for the last six years 
has sat steady in the boat as he expressed 
himself, and rowed safely thru the trying 
years of repeated crop failures. 

There is an average barrier of $600 
every month between Stebbins and the 
traditional wolf—all from his cows. Ona 
400-acre farm, which is incidentally just 
a patch compared with some of the 
Kansas all-wheat farms, he raises each 
year 125 acres of wheat and enough corn, 
alfalfa, sorghums and rough feeds to 
maintain a herd of forty-five cows with an 
average of thirty milkers the year round. 
Bear in mind that his entire crop produc- 
tion each year is marketed thru his dairy 
herd 

In a twelve-month period Stebbins de- 
livers 150,000 pounds of milk and cream 
to his customers—enough to fill a large 





Swimming pool 

Stebbins expresses his attitude toward 
the all-wheat program as follows: “I 
have raised some wheat every year since 
1916, but not extensively and my candid 


opinion 1s, that I would have been far 
better off if I never had planted a grain. 
Of course.”’ he contined, ‘‘some one must 


raise wheat, but it should be raised with 
intelligence and extreme caution. 

“The one-crop program with wheat is 
one of the easiest ways to go bankrupt 
that a farmer can pursue. In 1918 the 
wheat outlook was admirable. I had a 
large acreage that year; damaging rains 
came at the eleventh hour, prices slumped, 
and I dug down into my pocket to pay 
expenses on my wheat crop. 

The following year I had 125 acres. 
Threshers pulled into the field and worked 
one day. The market price then was 
$2.40. That was on Friday and owing toa 
breakdown, operations were not resumed 
again until the following Monday. The 
market had slumped ten points. 

Thursday, because of an alleged car 
shortage, elevators flatly refused to accept 
any grain. Wheat buying was discontin- 
ued indefinitely at our shipping point. I 
was forced to bin 800 bedi ich I sold 
in the spring at a dead loss of $1,000. An 
interruption of two days threshing caused 
this loss. 

‘‘Milking cows is work; milking ordinary 
farm cows is work—365 days of it—but 
I would much rather work all the year 
and have money to pay expenses and 
possibly a small bank account, than farm 
the three months route and sit around 
broke the other nine months.” 

Stebbins lives in a fine country home 
two miles west of town, has raised a large 
family, two members of which he has 
given a college education, and his pros- 
perity is just a matter of a few cows—and 


real work.—E. H. H., Kans. 
SAVING TEAT CUP LINERS 


The most expensive part of the upkeep 
on any good milking machine is the rubber 
teat-cup liners. Proper care will double 
their life, yet many dairymen are con- 
stantly buying new ones. The rubber 
must be kept stretched tight at all times. 
We had this fact indelibly impressed upon 
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our minds after using our milker a month 
without cutting off part of the end of the 
liners and stretching them again. A loose 
liner will milk—but each time it contracts 
and releases a wrinkle must occur in the 
rubber. In a short time a crack will 
appear and then a hole 

As soon as the leak is heard, the liner 
must be taken out and replaced or milk 
will get into the pulsation line and stop 
the smooth working of the pulsator. 
Keeping the liner stretched tight will 
overcome this. At least every two weeks 
shears should be used to cut off part of the 
end of each liner. Shears are better than 
a knife, for with one sharp stroke a smooth 
edge may be made. ‘Good rubber, as is 
used in most liners, is very live and will 
stand many such stretchings. With good 
care a liner can be used a year. Ordinarily 
two or three months is the limit. 

A good tire patch on the outside of a 
hole in the liner will add months of useful- 
ness, unless the rubber is rotten. Of 
course, if the hole is near the end, the 
patch will be in the way, but, if near the 
middle, as they usually are, it will work 
very nicely. By putting the patch on the 
side away from the milk it will not make 
cleaning harder. We have repaired many 
liners in this way and have found it a great 
saving in milker upkeep. 

Discarded liners are excellent for mak- 
ing temporary splices in water pipes or 
the garden hose.—C. F., Mo. 
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A MILK CAN CARRIER 

An old wheelbarrow forms a cheap and 
easily made milk can carrier that will pay 
for itself many times. 

Two boards (A) were nailed over the 
handles so that a mil; can could be set 
down thru notches cut in the boards. 
The bottom of the can rests on the brace 
that fastens the two legs together— 
A. ©. W. 


AVOIDING A MEAN JOB 
Teaching a week-old calf the art of 
observing the best forms of table etiquette 
is something of a trick and one that can 








Calf feeding is a simple matter when such 
an arrangement is used 


best be accomplished by first removing 
his opportunity to do bodily harm to his 
instructor. Many an otherwise good 
natured farmer has been turned into a 
veritable cyclone of wrath by the time he 
has picked himself up after a battle with 
an untutored calf. Had he taken time to 
construct a baby-calf’s high chair similar 
to the one in the picture shown herewith, 
he could have rested easy while the young- 
ster fought the battle of the milk pail by 
himself. This is the way the calves are 
‘Jet learn” to drink on the government 
farm at Beltsville, Maryland. 

I wrestled with many a stubborn calf 
before someone called my attention to the 
stanchion method of feeding and when I 
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tried it I was surprized and pleased at the 
ease with which the work could be done 

I am passing this suggestion along in the 
belief that it will be of some help to some- 


one.—L. 8. R. 


TO KEEP FLIES AWAY 

Carl Daugherty, a dairyman of Wabash 
county, Indiana, has an effective arrange- 
ment for airing and sunning his milk 
pails, milker units, and the like without 
the possibility of contamination from flies. 
On the south side of the milkhouse, a con- 
crete foundation is built up two feet. On 
this is an enclosure two feet high in frant 
and thirty inches high behind, just the 
right size for an ordinary screen door to fit. 
The screen door forms the top of the fly 
proof cage and is hinged at the back. 
This milk pail sun parlor is enclosed with 
screen and the screen door provides an 
easy way to place the utensils where they 
can be purified by the syn and air without 
ae contaminated by flies.—I. J. M., 

nd. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


All too frequently we read of some- 
one being attacked or killed by a bull, 
and then we shake our heads and say 
the same old thing, “You can’t trust any 
of ’em.” 

Maybe we can’t trust a bull but when 
I see how some of them are treated (or 
mistreated), I do not blame them for 
breaking over and trying to take ven- 
geance on the human race. Perhaps 
more often than not they do pick on the 
innocent individual, but that is not 
wholly a bovine failing. 

Once we went to look at a Holstein 
bull that was for sale. It was in the 
middle of summer but there he stood in 
a miserable shed with his head thrust 
into a heavy, wooden stanchion. He was 
plastered from head to tail with manure 
which no doubt afforded him some pro- 
tection from the hordes of flies that 
swarmed about. His legs and feet were 
sore from standing in the filth. His 
owner said he was a “little mite ugly” 
so couldn’t be turned into the pasture. 
Ugly! I wonder if the owner’s temper 
would have been sweetened by such 
treatment. 

Another farmer near us bought a hand- 
some purebred bull. However, his beauty 
didn’t last long. Day after day I used 
to see him tied to a high stake in the 
field, sometimes two or more days in 
the same place. No shade, no conven- 
ient pail of water during the hot sum- 
mer days, and the stake bemg high he 
frequently wound himself up so tightly 
he couldn't throw his head to chase away 
flies without torturing his nose. No won- 
der he lost beauty and weight, and prob- 
ably money for his owner. 

Not far from there was kept another 
bull in a fine large barn. Fine on the 
outside at least, it couldn’t have been 
kept very clean judging from the ap- 
pearance of the bull occasionally chased 
out by several boys and a dog. He was 
so hungry for a taste of green grass that 
I believe a dozen red flags wouldn't have 
tempted him to lift his head so long as 
there was a spear of grass in sight. 

Of course, these are extreme cases. 
These men were not good dairymen, but 
they blamed high taxes because they 
didn’t prosper. 

One farmer who has been in the cattle 
business for twenty years or more says 
he never had an ugly buil. He believes 
it is because his bulls are always quietly 
handled, properly fed and given plenty 
of exercise. They are not dog-chased 
nor pitchfork driven. Certainly his farm 
shows that his is the better method. 

There has been much said and written 
about getting nd of the scrub bull. What 
about the man who gives his good bull 
scrub care?—Mrs. E. D, P., Wis. 
























YourProfits 
Will Begin 
At Once 


These records show you how 
our Representatives make 
large profits the first day. You 
can easily do as well. 


$16 Profit First Day 


That’s the record of Alyse 
Le c, of Massachusetts. 


$32 Profit in 8 
Hours 


is the result of the first day’s 
work of Adolph Montoya, of 
New Mexico. 


$4 in One Evening 


is pretty good pay for 2 hours’ 
spare time. t is what 

muel Miles, of Arkansas, 
made his first day. 


$13 Profit First 


Afternoon 


Jacob Myron, of Connecticut 
started in the morning and 
cleared over $13 before eve- 
ning. 


$4 an Hour 


was what Margaret La Roux, 
of Michigan, averaged her 
first afternoon. 


$40 in 24 Hours 


was the result of the first work 
of B. Collander, of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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I Will Prove To You That You Can Make 


100aWeek 


Yes, you can make $100 a week. You can make $5,000 a year 
and not work half as hard as you do now. You can do as well 


money is there for you to get. 


700MenandWomen 
Wanted At Once 


We are now ready to appoint 700 more 
Representatives in all parts of the coun- 
try. You can be one of them, and by simply doi 
what we suggest you can make a net, clear, cold 
profit for yourself of anywhere from $50 to $100 a 
week with very little effort. Your first day will 
bring you big money. W. A. Webster, of Virginia, 
made $6 in 144 hours; Dennis Spear, of Kansas, 
cleared $8.90 his first day; W. P. Stone, of Maine, 
made $24 in 434 hours. All without experience or 
training and you can do as well, or better. 


Amazing Profits For 


Easy Work 


We are the originators and manufactur- 
ers of Zanol Products — the nationally 
advertised line of pure food products, toilet 
preparations, soaps, perfumes, household and 


as H. T. Pearl, of Oklahoma, who made $750 in one month. You 
can begin like R. L. Marshall, of New Jersey, who made $80 in 
five hours. You don’t have to wait. You don’t have to invest 
any money. You don’t have to take any course or do any study-' 
ing. You can start right in next week. You can begin at once 
f to make a really big income. The opportunity is waiting. The 


Do you want it? Then read this 


ad carefully and answer it, for this offer is meant for you. 


laundry necessities—over 350 different kinds. 
Four million dollars worth were bought last 
year but none of these products are sold in stores. 


We sell direct from factory to customer. 
By this means we give greater values 
and lower prices. We have thousands and thousands 
of customers in every section of the United States. 
But instead of sending their orders direct to us we 
appoint a Representative fin each locality through 
whom our customers send us their orders. 


Exclusive Territory 


We offer to assign you an exclusive ter- 
ritory and let you handle all our deal- 
ings with our customers in that territory. You 
will simply introduce our products and let the 
people.know that you have become the Zanol 
Representative. The rest is easy. Our products 
are nationally advertised and well known in every 
locality. We have been in business for 16 years 
and have resources of more than a million dollars. 
The local man or woman who becomes our 
Representative is given complete instructions, 
full equipment and everything necessary for success. 


More Than a Million Dollars Made By Our 
Representatives In 8 Months 


If zen want your share of these big 
rofits all you need do now is write. 
You won't believe how easy it is nor what wonderful 

profits you can make until you get started and the 

money ins to roll in. 

We furnish all of our people with com- 
lete equipment for doing business. We 

Fornish it free. We tell you in detail exactly what 

to do. We make it easy for you. We help you in 

every way to get started quick and to big 

profits without waiting or y. ° 

You will be given the same Pas ition 

that has brought thousands of dollars in 

cash to E. 8S. Shelly, of P Ivania; Mrs. Nona 

Kerns, of Mississippi; ville, of Massa- 

chusetts; and dozens of others. It has enabled 

G. C. Henry to make four times as much money as 

he ever did on a farm and G. A. Becker, of Iowa, to 

earn more than he did in 22 years in the grocery 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and I will tell 








We Furnish An 
Automobile 


hehe = you to realize - — 
igh ie proposition. e wan 

help you in every way to make large 
profits and we offer to provide a car 
without any expense to you whatever. 
Just write for our proposition. Mail 
the coupon for details of the plan that 
will give you this automobile without 
expense ple $10 to $30 a day in cash. 








- you how to get started. I will give you 


all the details. will show you how you can make 
$100 a week and even in your spare time $8 to $10 
a day for a few hours’ work. I will show you how 
you can have a permanent, profitable, honorable, 
pleasant and fascinating business that will bring in a 
bigger income than you ever thought possible. It is 
the one opportunity that you have been waiting for. 
It is your chance to get ahead. It means thousands 
of dollars to you. And you are not risking a penny. 
You are not agreeing to pay anything or do anything. 


So mail the coupon. Don’t wait until 
someone else gets in ahead of you. Don’t delay until 
it is too late. Write now. 


THE AMERICAN WL co. 
Vio and General Manage 


Dept. 517, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE TAIL TUBERCULIN TEST 

It is a well-known fact that the sub- 
cutaneous or under-the-skin tuberculin 

t for tuberculosis in cattle is not quite 
satisfactory in summer time. The reason 

that cows’ temperatures tend to rise 
above normal when they are exposed to 
the hot sun and likewise the animals are 
not stabled, as a rule, and that makes 
temperature taking difficult The in- 
tradermic or intradermal test is, there- 
fore, now in general use during the summer 
season, as well as at other times in some 
states, and is also effective for the testing 
of cows in advanced pregnancy, recovering 
from calving or that have not shown a 
perfectly certain reaction to the sub- 





cutaneous test 

\ special tuberculin is used and is in- 
jected into the skin on the underside of the 
base of the tail (caudal fold). The dose 
for a calf is 0.1 cubic centimeter and for 
an adult animal is 0.2 cubic centimeters. | 
The tuberculin, in some instances, Is in- 
jected into the mucous membrane of 
the vulva or skin of the lower eyelid. A 
mall bleb or blister follows proper injec- 
tion but quickly disappears 

Following the injection the veterinary 
inspector notes its results once, at the 

venty-second hour, or twice, at the | 
forty-eighth and ninety-sixth hours. A 
eaction to the test, showing that tuber- 
culosis is present, consists in a swelling at 
the point of injection, which may be >ither 
widespread (diffuse) or localized (circum- 
is 


cribed). In the diffuse swelling the skin 

thickened two, three or four times over 
normal and this effect is recorded by the 
inspector as “Thick 2-x”, “Thick 3-x’’, | 
etc. In the circumscribed reaction a} 
pea-shaped swelling occurs and is recorded 
as “‘P-1”, “‘P-2", “P-3"’, etc., as compared 
with the size of a pea which is taken to 
be three-sixteenths of an mch in diameter 
in all eases. 

Correct interpretation of the significance 
of the reaction can only be made by an 
experienced, qualified vetermarian. Un-| 
affected cattle do not show either the | 
diffuse or the circumscribed swelling at | 
the peint of injection. In cases of doubt, | 
where a retest is considered advisable, it is | 
customary to combine any two of the 
three tuberculin tests, the third one, not | 
mentioned above, being the rie 


or eye test.—A. S. A. 











GOOD DAIRY TYPE 

The Guernsey cow shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, is Lillia of Iowa, 
2nd. She recently finished a record of 
18,520 pounds of milk containing 998.4 
pounds of butterfat. Her age, when the 
record was started, was seven years and 
two months. 

Note the length of body and dairy 
quality shown in the picture. The cow is 
owned by W. W. Marsh, Black Hawk 
county, lowa. 

The animal husbandry departmentof the 
Kansas state agricultural college has pas- 
tured twelve acres of sweet clover for four 
years without reseeding. In 1922 this 
twelve acres grazed sixty head from April | 
15th to June Ist, and twenty-four head for | 
the remainder of the season In uddition | 

» the twelve acres, the cattle had access | 
to twenty-two acres of very poor blue- | 

ss pasture, | 
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America’s Greatest 
Farmers’ Fair 
Invites You— 


Take your summer outing this year at the great Iowa 
State Fair—where the cost is so little and the profit 
so great. Hundreds of thousands now come every year 
from all parts of the midwest for this wonderful 
holiday. Enjoy it yourself this summer—and bring 
the whole family— 





8,000 head of live stock Horse races 5 days 
200 acres of exhibits Two days autoraces 
40 acres farm machinery Big fireworks spectacle 
Team pulling contests Daily open air circus 
500 baby beeves Seven great bands 
Continuous women’s events Society horse shows 
Mammoth dairy show 100-acre free camp 


A Pleasant, Profitable Outing 


Iowa State Fair 


70th Anniversary Jubilee 
DES MOINES 


AUG. 20-29 




















See and Try 
An Improved 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 
Side-By-Side 


with any other machine any clever sales talk 
may have caused you to think of buying because 
it is said to be “just as good,” cheaper, or for 
any other reason. 

And if merely SEEING the two machines 
SIDE-BY-SIDE does not convince you, go a step 
further and TRY them side-by-side. Not one 
buyer in a hundred who does that fails to choose 
the De Lava. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEw YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
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GOOD CARE PAID 

I laughed when my 
wife said, ‘‘For pity’s 
sake put a blanket or 
something over the 
thing! I don’t want 
folks to think we are 
such fools as to buy 
such a looking calf as 
that!” 

We were on the 
way home from a farm five or six miles 
.way from our place where I had been to 
buy a calf. The owner of the farm had 
stock that was well bred, and I wanted to 
get some new blood into my herd. But 
the only calf he had that I wanted was a 
six-week-old heifer that was very pot- 
bellied, altho I could see that she was of 
good breeding and had, as I thought, the 
making of a good cow. She had just been 
fed wrong. Up to that time, it had not 
had any milk. A poor, little, pot-bellied 
runt of a calf, and yet I liked it. But I 
did yield to wife’s request to throw a horse 
poe er ed the calf as it lay in the back 
end of the wagon. ‘ 

The first thing I did was to give the Rag a. 1 
calf something to eat. We had skimmilk . Complete ‘our iotrons if 
and we fed the calf some twice a day. I ee eee 
also got some buckwheat shorts, or mid- the batteries. A remarkable price 


dlings and gave the calf a bit in a box o achievementat. ...- - $100 

twice a day. The calf did not know what Operates on dry batteries 

the grain was at first. It did not take it a WI 

long, however, to find out what hay and 

grain were for and it ate them both with e 

relish. 7 
It was wonderful how that calf re- our wheat brin 

sponded to good treatment. I always s 

kept her bed dry with clean straw. I fed 

her myself and did my level best. to make 
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the most possible out of the little creature. What will your corn bring? Your livestock? 
Wifedid not care much for it for some time ott s san? stn s . 
but the day came when she owned that I Will it be top price? It will, if you keep in 
did not make a mistake when I bought the touch with the market—with a RADIOLA. 
little animal, for it was the best cow we 
had had up to that time. Breeding is Practical, dependable and economical is 
eo eee the new RADIOLA HILA. Ie is achieving 
TD distance records greater than sets at far be 
HOW TO PREVENT GOSTER yond its price—getting cross-country recep- 
Enlargement of the thyroid gland of , th its £ ton 2 d 
the ealf, commonly termed goiter, may be tion with its four tubes. Every word comes 
prevented by Ene the pregnant cow in clear and true—music and fun from far 
five grains of iodide of potash on alternate 


away sounds as real as if it were in the 
room. It is the set for the farmer who wants 
to guide his days’ work by the weather re- 
ports—guide his marketing by the crop 
reports—entertain his evenings with good 
music. 


days for sixty days before calving. It may 
be dissolved in her drinking water. 
Where drinking cups are used in the 
stable, a five-grain tablet of the drug may 
be dissolved in the water in each cup every 
other day. Another plan is to dissolve 
one ounce of iodide of potash in one gallon 
of water and of that. solution give the cow 
one tablespoonful, containing approx- 


imately two grains of the drug, once daily & ’ e ” 
in water. “There's a Radiola for every purse 






That amount is also the correct dose to Radiola II 
give to a pregnant mare, sow or ewe to —two tube receiver. : : . 
accomplish the same purpose. Doing so Wie a ann ee Radio Corporation of America 
will also prevent hairlessness in new-born phones: $35 Sales Offices: 


233 Broadway, New York City 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 
433 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


There are many Radiolas at many prices. Send 
for the free booklet that describes them all. 


pigs, provided the sow, thruout pregnancy, 
is made to take active exercise daily and is 
fed a balanced ration of mixed feed and 
allowed access to minerals such as salt 
air-slaked lime, or ground limestone and 
woodashes or steamed bonemeal. An 
affected calf has been successfully treated 
by giving it two grains of iodide of potash 
onee daily in water and painting the lump 
with tineture of iodine two or three times 

week, after clipping off the hair on the 
iffeeted part.—A. S. A. 





RUSSIAN THISTLES FAIR FEED 

Do you consider Russian thistle safe for 
stock that seems to like it? I have taken 
over a farm that has been neglected and 
Russian thistle is all over the place.— 
W. M. W., Nebr. 









RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 397. [Address office nearest you. } 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 








If the Russian thistles are pastured _— 
while growing, they will have some feeding Ss 
value. They are safe, so far as we have Address ws 
heard or seen. Of course, you will grad- pitas 
ually rid your place of the thistles, for R. F.D. 











there are many more efficient forage crops. 











Make Your Car 
Two Cars in One! 


The Ruckstell Axle 

Power is revolutionizing the 
performance of light cars and 
trucks. Simply move the 
lever and you go through 
the muddiest roads; climb 



























































=) stubborn hills on high 
gear; negotiate congest- 
va edtraffic, For trucks 
it insures “getting 
wr there” and back 
§ quicker, with 
peed practically 
Move the \3 double load 
lever again capacity. 
and you have a 7 Increases 
speedy car or —* power 
truck for city driv- 557> 
ing or delivery or 
level country highway 
driving. Thousands of 
farmers everywhere say 
the Ruckstell Axle saves half ee 
time in getting to town and 
back home. Noiselessin operation. % 
The sensation of the motor world. 
Clip the coupon—take it to your WN 
es ce dealer for FREE DEMON- 
STRATION, or mail direct to us for Free 
Booklet, Prices, etc. Ruckstell perform- 
ance will surprise you, 
Ruckstell Sales and Mfg. Co. 
Desk 35-A, Kansas City, Missouri 
; —_——_a_—_—-—— 322 
} This coupon good for Free Dem- 
; onstration of the Ruckstell Axle at 
‘nearest Dealer, or for Free Book- d 
let giving full particulars. Desk 35-A 
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| Make of car or truck................. 








TL 
ONE YEAR ~S,! 

TO PAY * 
NS 
You can now get any size of the New 
Butterfly Cream Separator direct from 
our factory for only 62down, andona 
plan whereby it will 1 earn its own cost 
and more before you pay. 


We quote Surprisingly Low Prices and 
allow payments as low as 


ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 


No interest to pay — no extras, 
Every machine guaranteed a life- 
time against defects in 

and workmanship. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial”, 70°" 
at our risk. Nearly 200,000 already 
in use on American farms. Easiest 


of all separators to clean and turn. 
Write for Free Catalog Folder today. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER co. 1 Marchal ted 

















Americas Leading 
TIRE PUMP 


Get a Rose for easy pumping. The fae 
mous valve saves half the work. No 
wasted effort. Savea time. Guaranteed5 
years, W! iy colle ei atroublesome pump 


when ake sts so little? Your dealer 
carries the Ros e. Have him show you, 
In two sizes; $2.50 and $3,00 





| FRANK ROSE MFG. CO.. HASTINGS, NEBR. F 
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Fe ae ened 


THE IMPOTENT BULL 


Just why a bull sometimes loses his am- 
bition for service, or becomes unreliable 
as a begetter of calves, or utterly fails to 
settle his cows, are questions that puzzle 
the owner. The causes of partial or com- 
plete impotency are many. Experience 
shows, however, that one of the most 
fertile causes is too early use of the bull. 
It is a quite common practice to put a 
ry calf to work when but twelve months 
ok 

While the calf may beget offspring he 
almost invariably pays the penalty for 
service when immature by early loss of 
vigor when he should be in his prime. 
Conservation of a bull’s procreative 
powc.s until he is well grown and devel- 
oped, pays well in the long run. It may, 
therefore, be advised with confidence that 
a bull never should be used before he is 
twelve months old and preferably not until 
he is well over that age. 

If he must be used, experimentally, 
when but twelve months old, do not allow 
more than one or two cows to be served. 
A conservative plan of service, after twelve 
months of age and until eighteen months 
old is to allow 5 to 10 cows; between 18 
months and 2 years, 10 to 15; 2 to 3 years 
15 to 25; 4 to 5 years, 30 to 50 cows 3 and 
from that age upward, not to exceed the 
last mentioned allowance of cows. Do not 
let the bull run with the cows; bring them 
to him for service. When any sign of 
impotency is seen, retire the bull from 
service, but put him to work in some way 
or another to work off surplus fat and de- 
velop muscularity, masculinity and viril- 
ity. 

Also stop feeding corn, if it has been 
allowed, and substitute oats, bran and 
some oilmeal. Roots, in such cases, or 
green feed, would be preferable to silage 
and clover or alfalfa hay. Drugs do little 
good. They may stimulate activity, but 
the important matter is to restore natural 
conditions, 

Nux vomica is often used as a stimulant. 
Yohimbin, or elixir of yohimbehe com- 
pound, may be given by the veterinarian 
and if there is any organic disease of the 
testicles, that will have to be given special 
treatment. Prevention, by judicious use 
of the bull is of most importance.—A. 8 


LUMP JAW 


Lump jaw (actinomycosis) is caused by 
the ray fungus which lives on cereals such 
as barley and grasses. The disease is con- 
veyed to animals by infested barley awns, 
or beards, puncturing the mucous lining 
membrane of the mouth, or other part a 
the digestive tract, or invading scratches, 
abrasions or wounds of the skin. 

Or it may get into the udder by way of 
the ducts of the teats, or invade the lungs 
by way of the nostrils, or the spores may 
be carried in the blood circulation to other 
parts from the part first invaded. It is 
| common in an actinomycotic tumor of an 

animal or man to find a bit of barley awn, 
| or straw, or hay, or the husk of grein, or a 
| kernel of grain, or some such vegetable 
| matter w hich has carried in the spores of 
| the ray fungus. 
| When introduced, the spores ae 
| 
] 





colonies characterized by gritty, sulphur or 
eanary-yellow granules. When spread 
upon a glass slip and examined under a 
microscope, the ray fungus centers are 
| easily discovered, being seen as clusters of 
‘filaments and spores projecting outward 
|and around a center like spokes from the 
hub of a rimless wheel. 

| The colonies of ray fungi set up irfita- 
| tion and pus forms about them. An ab- 
scess may follow and on rupturing, angry 
red, tumor-like growths of tissue project 
from the wound. The bones of the jaw 


commonly become invaded and when that 
occurs, treatment rarely proves profitable. 
lhe tongue most commonly is attacked, 


| the invasion taking place thru a wound or 
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Motor Safely 


There is but one dependable safeguard 
ween your rapidly moving motor 
car and the careless pedestrian, the 
hill or the dangerous curve—a reli- 
able Motorhorn. Equip your car for 
safety’ssake, Go to your dealer ask 
for Schwarze. Brackets to fit any car. 
Sold by leading dealers and 
jobbers everywhere 


SCHWARZE ELECTRIC CO., Adrian, Mich. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME 





MOTOR HORNS 


sure do clear the road 








Philadelphia 
SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


FORD 


STuRDILY eins 


— in ” 
ormance and thor- 


oughly dependable 
under all working 
conditions. Itgreat- 
ly increases the 
power, flexibility 
and smooth running of the en- 
gine and offers to Ford owners 
every ignition advantage enjoy- 
ed on the more expensive cars. 


See including ws $7980 


ATWATER oa Mpc. Company Jf 





















Skims warm or cold milk. Differ- 
ent from picture which shows large 
size easy running New L. S. Model. 
Western shipments from Western points 
MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7059 Bainbridge, N. Y. 








v White Street, Ott 
Ottawa Mig. Co. 3525207 "Mages Bide. Pitse 








at the groove or food cavity, an ulcer 
forming and being accompanied by hard- 
ening of the tissues of the tongue and some- 
times by the appearance of small, hard 
tumors, or denuded spots. 

The condition present has given rise to 
the name “wooden tongue’”’ for this form 
of the disease. The disease most commonly 

ttacks cattle, but it may also affect sheep 
and swine. In sows the udders commonly 
are invaded, causing sores and hard, 

mmor growths. In horses wounds may 
become invaded In young cattle the 
elands of the throat often are i ivaded. 

Treatment consists in catty removal 
of the affected part; scraping and cauteri- 
vation of the wound, or bone; free applica- 
tion of tincture of iodine and internal ad- 
ministration of iodide of potash. Where 

he diseased part is not or cannot be re- 


moved, the popular treatment is to cut | 


deeply into it and insert a caustic such as 
arsenic or corrosive sublimate to cause 
sloughing. Good success also has at- 
tended the use of the commercial lump 
jaw cures advertised in stock and farm 
papers. Iodide of potash, while considered 
. specific remedy for lump jaw, is ex- 
pensive, causes emaciation and shrink in 
milk and may produce abortion or cause 
sterility. It is best given under direction 
of a trained veterinarian.—A. 8. A., Wis. 


$22,000 A DAY—WASTED 
Continued from page 11 
points or tubes. The bureau of standards 
is very plain in the statement that the 
ground may be a copper plate buried in 
moist ground, or an iron rod driven to 
moist ground. 

What is most essential is that the earth 
connection shall be in permanently moist 
ground. 

All extended metal work, such as spout- 
ing or manure carrier tracks, should be a 
part of the system, connected at its highest 
point to the nearest lightning rod, and 
grounded with wire run to a plate in moist 
ground. The system should be electrically 
continuous, with firm joints. 

Resistance to corrosion in the atmos- 
ohere is the only considerable difference 
between iron and copper. The bureau of 
standards recommends tightly twisted 
cable when copper is used, and states par- 
ticularly that the tubular forms possess no 
advantage. 

The same metal must be used thruout 
the system, even to the clamps for holding 
the rods to the building, so there will be 
no galvanic action between the metals to 
corrode them. An exception to this is the 
lead coating for rods bent over chimneys 
to protect them from the fumes. All 
joints should be covered with molten lead. 

Good workmanship is worth as much as 
any other thing in putting up rods, and the 
whole system should be very rigid. The 
ur terminals especially should be well 
braced and fastened down securely. 

There are still some notions about light- 
ning rods which amount almost to super- 
stitions, such as the saying that lightning 
never strikes twice in the same place. It is 
just as likely to strike in the same place as 
t is for two trains to run over the same 
track. If the path to earth is not de- 
stroyed by the first stroke a second one 
may use it. 

Then there is the idea that a defective 
ystem is worse than none at all. Many a 
building has been saved from fire by a de- 
fective rod. The bureau of standards is 
emphatic on this point, saying, “In fact, 

iy extended piece of metal in a building 
weal acts as a part of the path of a light- 
ning stroke in the event of the building 
being struck, to the practical exclusicn of 
damage to non-conducting paths parallel 
to It. 

Taking that sensible position, a good 
ystem of rods, erected in a simple manner 
for the prescribed duty of carrying a dis- 
charge of electricity to earth with no life 
or property hazard, is merely a business- 
like precaution, tinged with sentiment 

hich eclipses dollars. 
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PRICES PER PAIR 
For Fords $10.00 
In Canada 15.00 
For Medium Cars 15.00 
In Canada 22.50 
For Heavy Cars 

and Tracks 20.00 
In Canada 30.00 





BOSCH-FORD 
IGNITION typ. 600 


Insures quick, easy 
starts, clean plugs, 
added power. Has 
automatic spark ad- 
vance, is waterproof. 
Price - - - $12.75 





BP. “= 
BOSCH PLUG 


the big, sure-firing, gas- 
tight plug with the un- 
breakable insulator and 
the nickel steel elec- 
trodes. Get the gen- 
uine—it’s red. 

Ford size - - + 75¢ 
Regular sizes - $1.00 








_ BOSCH 
A A ee 8 WIND- 
=| \) SHIELD 
ad el WIPER 


A powerful, 
‘ automatic, de- 
pendable unit 
that operates 
electrically, but 
puts no burden 
on the battery. 
Its speed is con- 


stant. 
Price - $9.50 






















































The Bosch Shock Absorber is new— 
it is made on a new scientific prin- 
ciple of spring recoil control which 
eliminates all the existing short- 
comings of ‘‘shock absorber’’ devices. 


The Bosch Shock Absorber func- 
tions continuously, and efficiently 
‘smooths the road”’ at all times. It 
saves the car and makes riding re- 
markably comfortable over the 
roughest highways. 
































It isa Bosch quality product through- 
out—designed, tested and built to 
the high standards of Bosch accuracy. 
Guaranteed to give complete satis- 
faction. Sold by thousands of dealers 
and serviced by Official Bosch Repre- 


sentatives everywhere. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
Bosch Shock Absorbers will be sent 
C. O. D. Give dealer’s name, and 


name and year of your car. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: New York . Chicago . Detroit . San Francisco 
DEALERS: Certain territories present unusual oppor- 


tunities for those who can qualify as Official Bosch 
Dealers. Write or wire. 








Free Trip to K. C. 


Dp? you want money? Do you want 
independence? Do you want a sure trade 
that pays $50 a week up? Do you want to 
traveland see the world? How would you 
like a good driving job? Ora place in a re- 
shop? Or own service or tire or 
ttery station 
If you are willing to work for a few weeks 
you can absolutely promise yourself to make 
your dream come true. You don’t need ex- 
pereness don't need education. And I 


FARE TO K.C.— no matter 
where you live—to prove these toyou, 

















here is your oppor- 
JobsO n tunity. There is a fine 
pe job ready for you. I re- 
strator, fer you to over 60,000 
$150 to $500 | Sweeney ~ trained men 
150te$400 | from farms and smal! 
Tractor, $10 a day | towns who have made 
clan, good. 15 million auto- 
Mechanic, mobiles in U. S. You 
$6 to $10 aday | don’t need experience. 
Chauffeurs, In my million dollar 
$90 to $150 § auto school I train you 
ruck Drivers, $125 § for high paid jobs in a 
Tire, $100 to few weeks. And I pay 
Welder, $140to$200 our fare here to 
Battery,$150to$200 ! 














Simply send name remy | or clip 
coupon for my 64 page illustrated 
catalog. Tells in interesting way 
about opportunities in auto business 
and shows how we train men by ac- 
tual experience, working with their 
hands instead of learning from 
books. Get my guarantee to pay 
your railway fare to Kansas City. 
Come and look at the world’s big- 
gest and most popular trade school. 
See how the men like the World 
Famous Sweeney System. Get the 
facts about how easy it is now to 
make big money doing work you 
like. Be independent. Travel. 

the world. Own your own g e, 
tire shop, battery station. Take 


the first step now by sending for 
this big free book. Special free Radio Course 
thrown to all who enroll in the next sixty 
days. Nocolored students accepted. 










EMORY J. SWEENEY, Pres. 
Dept. H 201, Sweeney Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Send free catalog and offer to pay my trip to 
Kansas City. 


Name. 
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POULTRY LICE AND MITES 
ULTRY lice and mites are found 
wherever poultry is raised and they 
retard growth and development as 
well as egg production. 

There are several species of lice and they 
are referred to in respect to the place they 
are found on the fowls as head lice, tail 
lice, body lice and so on. They are ve 
active, and, while they do not suck blood, 
they live on the plumage and scales of the 
skin and do not spend much of their life 
off the chicken’s body. Their mouth 
parts are biting and their food consists of 
the feathers and scales of the skin on which 
they live. They are pale in color and the 
eggs or nits are usually found around the 
vent feathers of the bird. 

It takes a weekfortheeggs to hatch and 
the adult stage is reached in seventeen to 
twenty days after the laying of the eggs. 
If they are not checked the birds wil 
swarming with lice in a short while. Lice 
are spread rapidly from one bird to anoth- 
er, but they do not live long when off the 
body, due to lack of adhe 4 

In treatment of these parasites it is not 
enough to treat once and then expect the 
birds to be rid of them. Lice multiply 
very rapidly and must be kept constantly 
in check. It is possible to practically rid 
the poultry of lice by proper care and 
treatment. 

There are several methods of treating 
for lice and one of the most effective meas- 
ures is the use of sodium fluoride. This is 
a white powder and can be purchased at 
the drugstore. Only a very small amount 
is needed for each bird. From the fact 
that lice live only on the body of the birds 
it is essential that each bird must be 
treated individually. The powder is ap- 
plied with the fingers and a pinch placed 
in the region of the head, neck, back, tail, 
vent and under each thigh and wing. Rub 
it into these spots or place it so that it gets 
to the base of the feathers where the lice 
and eggs are. They should be treated as 
often as necessary and a little pinch of the 
powder in each of the above places will 
make short work of the lice. 

A homemade powder for dusting may be 
made by mixing three parts gasoline to 
one part stock dip and the addition of 
enough cement to take up the liquid and 
make a powder. The bird is held with its 
head down and the powder worked into 
the feathers. 

Mercurial ointment is rather widely 
used for setting hens and is a mixture of 
one part blue ointment to two parts 
vaseline. Only a small amount of this, 
about the size of a pea, is applied in one 
spot. Rub in well under each wing and the 
region below the vent. This method will 
reduce the numbers of body lice but seems 
- have little effect on the wing and head 
ice. 

To Handle Head Lice 

Head lice are different from body lice 
but attack both chicks and old birds. The 
eggs are laid around the base of the feath- 
ers on the head and neck. The eggs are not 
in clusters but attached singly to the fluff 
and are glued to them. It takes from four 
to five days for the young lice to hatch. 
They spread rapidly from one bird to the 
other and are very detrimental to young 
chicks. 

Melt a cup of vaseline or lard and mix a 
tablespoonful of stock dip with it. Cool 
the salve and apply to the heads of the 
birds. 

It is essential in treating the flock for 
parasites that the birds be shut up and 
treated so that not a bird is missed or the 
work will not be complete and the lice will 
soon infest the flock again. After treating 


the flock with sodium fluoride the birds 
should be allowed to run out in the open 
so that they will not have to breathe the 
dust and powder which may be detrimen- 
tal to them. 

Mites infest the poultry houses and 
prey upon the birds by sucking their blood. 
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Mites are straw-colored in appearance but 
red when filled with blood. They do their 
work while the flock is on the roost and 
do not live on the body of the fowl all of 
the time. In the daytime they live under 
the roosts, in the cracks and crevices of 
the poultryhouse, on the dropboard and 
in the nests. ‘They can easily be seen and 
appear as a thick red or gray dust. 

here are several kinds of mites but the 
common red mite is the most numerous 
and is easily destroyed. 

The first Blanc wf is to clean the poultry 
house, removing old litter, filth and drop- 
pings. Do not have any more cracks than 
necessary in the boards under the roosts 
and in the walls. Construct new roosts 
and as board if necessary and make 
them as tight as possible. They should 
be painted with a mixture of two parts of 
oil to one part stock dip or five gallons of 
lime sulfur to forty gallops of water. 
Always apply the treatment in pairs fol- 
lowing the first in five or six days so as to 
get the mites which were in the egg stage 
when the first application was nt This 
treatment should be applied four to six 
times during the spring, summer and fall. 

The Cause of Scaly Leg 

The scaly leg mite burrows under the 
scales on the bird’s shank causing a 
rough appearance of the scales due to 
their enlargment. They may often cause 
lameness, and are transmitted from one 
bird to another. 

In treating, the bird’s legs should be 
dipped in a caa of crude oil. This is more 
effective than kerosene but either treat- 
ment is good. One treatment is usually 
sufficient. 

The depluming mite burrows into the 

skin near the base of the feathers produc- 
ing an irritation which causes the bird to 
pull its feathers out. 
Mix a tablespoonful of stock dip with a 
cup of melted vaseline or lard, cool, and 
apply a small amount to the parts in- 
fested —M. W., Iowa. 








Pr ai 
A GOOD POULTRY HOUSE 


This poultry house is admirably adapted 
to the large farm flock because it is of 
sound construction, has ample roost room 
and is provided with a south opening 
which is equipped with canvas curtains. 
It is twelve feet wide and forty-two feet 
long. 

Concrete forms the foundation while 
hollow tile, 4x8x12, forms the walls. The 


~~) 

















Floor plan of house shown above 


roof is of shingle, supported by 2x4 rafters 
spaced two feet on centers. There is a 
door in e*ch end. 

But the main feature, perhaps, is the 
curtain front. The studding, also spaced 
two feet on centers, match the rafters and 
run to the sill which is just above ground 
level. Twenty feet of the front is covered 
with a curtain on a roller and three ro 
hold it up when the weather is warm. The 
space between the ends of tnis curtain and 
the doors is covered with canvas which is 
tacked to the studding.—D, R, V., Nebr. 
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$10.00 Down and $8 


Are the terms under which we will offer for sale 4,000 acres 
of 40 acre irrigated farms beginning September 15th. 
farms are Government Carey Act lands, and will be opened 


for entry September 15th, 1924, on the following terms: 


$125.50 per acre for land and water right under our thirty 
year amortization plan. 
the amortization payments.) 
per acre at time of purchase, and $8.35 per acre per year, which 
includes interest and principal payments. Cheaper than rent 
and you are earning an equity in the farm. No: taxes for three 
years, 

LOCATION: 
County; nearest railroad town is Buhl, Idaho. 
store, schoolhouse and post-office on the project at this time. 
Several farms have been developed which prove the fertility 
and adaptability of these lands for agriculture. 
on this page are from actual settlers on the Project, and you 


will have an opportunity to talk with them if you visit the 


tract. 


To Those Wishing an Irrigated Farm: 
Can say I first bought 80 acres of land on this 


Proje 


t, and after getting returns from my 80 I con- 


tracted with the Company for an additional 80 


acres, 


and am farming the 160 acres this year 


After looking over the~Project and buying my 
first farm I wrote two of my brothers down in Utah 
and they both came up and bought farms last year, 
and are now on the Project, and I can recommend 




















Sheep clean up the corners and fencerows 





Portland and California markets demand pork 


IDAHO FARM DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
BUHL, 


(6% interest rate is used in figuring 
Purchaser must pay $10.25 


Additional payments can be made if desired. 


Southern Idaho, west part of Twin Falls 


Chese 








There is a 


The letters 





Statistics prove poultry raising profitable 


this land and Company to any one who White clover seed here last year. I believe 
wants to own a good farm home, and is the Grimm the mest profitable crop as our 
willing to work and manage as a farmer 80 acres yielded‘a return of $145 per acre 
should I estimate that if the land is in proper 
(Signed) Niels Petersen. shape wheat. will yield from 45 to 60 
ca bushels per acre; oats from ae to 75 bushels 
yer acre; Red and White clover do well 
To Whom It May Concern: Reve, also potatoes and all garden vege- 
I hereby certify that I have improved 80 tables. Will be glad to talk with any one 
acres of land on the Idaho Farm Develop- _jnterested and tell them just what we are 
ment Company’s Project, have it all in doing and have done 
crop, andilast yearthreshed and sold thru (Signed) William W. Winegar, Jr 
the Idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers ‘ Boies 
Association of Blackfoot, Idaho, sixty acres 
of Grimm alfalfa seed.that brought mea 
return of One Hundred’ Nine Dollars per 
acre. I do not hesitate to reeommend farms 
on this Project to any one. 
(Signed) A. M. Quigley. 





To Whom It May. Concern: 

I herewith state that I own 40 acres of 
land on the Idaho Farm Development Com- 
pany’s Project and rent 40 acres from a non- 
resident. I raised a fine Grimm crop last 
year and my seed brought over: $100’ per 
Idaho Farm Development Company, acre. My small grain also was good, my 

Buhl, Idaho wheat averaging about 45 bushels per acre. 

Gentlemen: As per your request I am We are planning on. taking another 40 
sending you a statement you may feel free in September. We have had plenty of water 
to use as you see fit regarding your Project. for irrigation and only regret we did not 

The 240 acres I am managing belongs to have an opportunity to get one of these 
myself and four brothers We raised farms years ago 
wheat, oats, Grimm. alfalfa seed, Red and (Signed) John A. Higgins 


The water supply and construction of the dam, canals and 
lateral system have all been approved by the Director of 
Reclamation of the State of Idaho. If you are interested in 
irrigated lands and. would. like to have a farm home: where 
climatic conditions are ideal, short winters, long growing 
season, plenty of sunshine, good schools, lots of churches and 
good roads, come to Southern Idaho. 


We are offering these most liberal terms for THIRTY 
DAYS, commencing September 15th. If you plan to investi- 
gate this wonderful opportunity, please write:-or wire us the 


day you will arrive. 


DEPARTMENT SF 


35 per year 


IDAHO 


=a: 


r= 
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CORRECT SUMMER FEEDING 

In order that your egg basket is well 
filled during August, it is necessary that 
hens be made as comfortable as possible. 
They should have plenty of shade during 
the day and open-front quarters at night. 

The fowls do not require as much fat- 
tening and energy-giving foods in the sum- 
mer as in the winter, hence the feed should 
not be so he avy. One part corn to two 
parts oats and two parts wheat will make 
enough corn for the scratch feed. Corn is 
xd but must be used with caution 
during the summer. 

Never feed a wet mash during the sum- 
mer. The hens will eat too much of it, 
and it will, therefore, tend to fatten. There 
is also danger of a wet mash souring during 
hot weather, even tho extreme care is 
used, and a wet, sour mash would be sure 
to get the digestive organs out of condi- 
tion. 

Milk is an excellent poultry feed at all 
times, but it is especially fine for hot 
weather. It may be fed as sweet milk, 
sour milk or buttermilk, but care should be 
taken that it is always fed the same. For 
this reason it is usually not advisable to 
feed, or try to feed the milk sweet. Unless 
extreme care is used, the milk will sour in 
the vessels and bowel trouble will result. 

When you realize that eighty percent of 
the white of an egg is water, mt fifty-two 
percent of the egg yolk is water, you can 
clearly see the importance of plenty of 
fresh water, in clean vessels, and kept as 
cool as possible.—N. P. 


SELLS BROILERS TO CAFES 

Last spring, Vere Kelly of Wabash 
county, Indiana, determined to add some- 
thing to his farm income by raising early 
broilers. He built a brooder house, put in 
a stove, then bought Rhode Island red 
and buff orpington chicks from a neighbor. 
The chicks were put in the middle of 
March 

They were fed pinhead oats and sour 
milk the first three days, after which they 
got a mixture of equal parts pinhead oats 
and ground corn in a feeder, besides hav- 
ing all the wheat and cracked corn they 
wanted. There being no milk available 
on the farm, the chicks were given diluted 
semi-solid buttermilk—in fact, they had 
nothing else to drink for six weeks. 

On the thirteenth of May, these chicks 
had come to average a pound and a half 
and the huckster offered thirty cents a 
pound for them. Wabash is a town of 
about ten thousand population and Kelly 
scouted the possibility that some of the 
restaurant keepers might buy his broilers 

Getting in touch with them, he was 
able to sell a large number of these broilers 
on May 15th, at forty cents a pound, 
giving him sixty cents gross for each broil- 
er. The Kellys kept tab on the feed con- 
sumed and up until the day of selling, 
these broilers had each eaten eight cents 
worth of feed. 

Kelly is enthusiastic in his praise of the 
brooder house as an aid to more profit in 
farming as it not only gave him this in- 
creased profit, but it saved many chicks. 
There were 178 chicks in the first batch 
put into the house and only eleven of them 
were lost in two months.—I. J. M., Ind. 


a good fee 


Productive Poultry Husbandry (revised), 
by Harry R. Lewis. No doubt many who 
read this review are already familiar with 
earlier editions of this practical poultry 
manual. In the revised edition released 
last spring are found all the old features 
with such additions as were necessary 
to keep abreast of progress in poultry 
knowledge. For the benefit of those un- 
familiar with the book, it can be said that 
every phase of poultry raising is covered, 
from selecting breeding stock to disposing 
of the products Published by J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Price $2.50. 
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Super-X, 1 1-4 
ounces No. 4 
shot; distance 
8 yards; pat- 
tern in Winch 
circle. 
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Prove it yourself! 


Western 
everywhere. 


ever used for hunting.” 
your 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CoO., 


High or low 
or narrow tires. 







Western a a 
On Every Kind of Game 


For duck or deer—quail, shore birds, geese or rabbits 
—bear, moose or caribou—for every kind of game, 
there’s a Western shell or cartridge that outshoots— 
hits harder—kills cleaner—gets more game—due to 
remarkable accuracy and unusual shooting qualities! 


shells are the choice of shooters 
“Field,” for all-round shooting. 
“Super-X,” for its surprising long range. 
new economical shelk—-"“Xpert”—the first progressive- 
burning smokeless shell to sell at a low price. 


AMMUNITION 


If you are lured by big-game shooting the great accuracy and terrific pene- 
tration of Western high-power cartridges will prove a revelation to you. 
World's records have been established with Western. A prominent inter- 
national sportsman says, “It is undoubtedly the best ammunition I have 


There is a Western cartridge for every purpose—all of the same high quality. 

Dealers everywhere. Write for free booklets describing Western’s exclusive 

developments in rifle, shotgun and revolver ammunition that will improve 
shooting. 


FARM WAGONS 


running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. 
today for free catalog Mlustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. SO Ele ‘Streot. Quincy, m 
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Caribou—aone- 
shot instan. 
taneous kill, 
200 yards with 
Western .30 '06, 
is0-gr. Open: 
port “int Lubaloy 
ullet. 


























And the 




















811 Broadway, East Alton, IIl. | 








wheels—steel or wood—wide 
Steel or wood wheels to fit aay 















TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been invented 
by a Mr. M. E. Milburn of Chicago. In actual test 
it was punctured 500 times without the 1 ose of air. 
This wonderful new tube increases mileage from 
10,000 to 12,000 miles and eliminates changing tires. 
It costs no more than the ordinary tube. Mr. Mil 
burn wants them introduced everywhere and is mak- 
ing a special offer to agents, Write Sales Manager, 
E. |. Hansen, 336 West 47th St., Chicago. 


Send for the International Catalog 


Our net price list. Ful! line of auto 
bodies and ac- 
cessories for 
Fords at Whole 
sale Prices. 
Save big money} 
on bodiesby 
buying direct 



















from factory. 
For Ferd—Prices Be From rom $27.50 A, Factory to 
on one profit. 


International x, Works, 914 W. Obie St. Dept. 2. Chieago. Il. 








‘PATENT Send Model or drawing for 
A le Szpminstion 
free. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results, . assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN,644G STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C 








Advertisers report an exceptionally zood reenorse from Successful Farming readers. 
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KEEP ONLY GOOD HENS 


At the farmers’ institute held at South- 
yort, Marion county, Indiana, five pullets 
were exhibited by C. O. Hendricks; a gen- 
eral farmer who trapnests his pullets dur- 
ing the winter and uses the information: 
thus gained to keep only the best in his} 
breeding floek. 

Three of these pullets were hatclied| 
March 1, 1923. No. 16-laid her first egg 
September 25, 1923, and up until Febru- 
ary 8th, this pullet had laid 87. eggs-which 
were worth $3.48. Her feed cost was: 64| 
cents so the returns above feed were 
$2.84. Just how much. a.frozen.comb in- 
terrupts egg production. was shown on the 
chart, for this: pullet: was off from January 
Sth to. 16th, on this acequnt. 

No. 44 was recorded with: her first egg 
on December Sth, and between this time | 
ind February 8th, she laid 45 eggs valued | 
it $1.76. During identically the same} 
space of time, No. 27 laid 39 eggs valued at.| 
$1.57 

In computing the value of the eggs, 
iverage monthly prices were used. Hen-} 





& 





dricks sold part of his eggs at his front | 
door and part to a grocery in Indianapolis. 4 


lor those sold at the grocery, he receive d| 

premium of five cents per dozen: on 
ecount of quality and:uniformity in color 
nd shape.—I. J. M., Ind. 


| 
| taliniaipiniaaih 





DISCOURAGING BROODY HENS | 


The natural mother instinct exerts itself 


in every hen after she has completed her 
egg laying activities and she then becomes ! 
more or less of a nuisance by sitting on. the 
nests and keeping the layers away. If | 
Jlowed to have her owm way, she will sit | 


nd sit and it is no use to try to discourage 
—an extra rugged tire that 





———— 
rm 





her by treating her rough, as I have often 

will stand up underthe rough 
all-around service tires are 
called upon to give onthe farm 














seen it done. Nature has seen to it that ; ; 
the mother lien. at: tiile: time is oi Have you found a pneumatic tire that 
with a high temperature so that she may : . . ’ . 
ie able to hatch theeggs. Astongssshe/ Gives you the kind of service youd like 
can sit and keep her temperature high | 
will continue to do so, to get on your car or farm truck? 
She can be brought to time quickly by | 
wing her in a coop up off the ground so 


t the cool air can circulate beneath her | If you haven t, try one of the new 


dy \ slatted floor will make it more | 


fieult for her ¥ sit and will aid in the | Kelly Commercial Cords. ig 





oling process coop similar to the one 
the picture cam be easily constructed | 7 , 
d placed on the shady side of abuilding.| Extra sturdy, with a massive tread and added 


s much better than the common prac- 


of confining the hens in dark, hot,| Strength where strength is needed to make a 


“ered cops on (he ground—l ©. X-|dependable, long-wearing tire, this addition to all 
Som ey QUALITY EGGS ich |the famous Kelly line is the strongest, most ser- : 


produce quality egg? and for that reason viceable pneumatic tire that Kelly—or, so far as 
nprodueer of such shoul 1ave very ittie . 
TD iia 0. ae ani ae per we know, anyone else—has ever built. 

zen. It really costs no more to produce ’ 22 : , 
good ogg than a poor one; thoitispe-| It is giving amazing mileage and we unquali- 
The first thing to do when producing | fiedly recommend it, particularly for use under 


iality eggs is to dispose of thie roosters. | ‘Ft . . . 

his is the greatest trouble with summer conditions where ordinary tires have failed to 
hag production. The egg starts to incu- | 

ite and then the embryo dies leaving the | stand up. 

vg unfit for food. The second’ thing to} g ‘ . 

is to never neglect: gathering: the al Now made in all sizes from. 30 x 34 up to 40 x 8. 
Vice & Gay. 

The third thing to do is-to keep the eggs | 
a ncestediioetenve. ‘Ting tienen | Get your local Kelly dealer to show you one. 

e kept in a musty place as. am egg willl 
ake up odors as quickly as milk.. By fol-| 


wing these three rules you will: not: find:| Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
t difficult to produce eggs that will bea N Y rk 
credit to the producer,—N. P. 250 West 57th St. ew Oo 
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Strange Discovery 
Wipes Out Flies 


Dust of An Asiatic ae Senne Wateiad in Air Is 
Quick Death to All Insect Pests. 
Odorless and Not a Poison. 
rid the home, outbuildings, 
of fli and other ob 





It is n 
live stock 


Ww easy to 
w shrubbery 


xious d disease carrying,insect pests The 
flower-dust of a remarkable plant, imported from 
the high, dry altitudes of Asia, when fanned in 
the air, d es it, by closing the respiratory (breath 
ing) glands, producing sure stupe 
faction and death It is odorless 
and absolutely harmless to humans, 
stock and domestic animals 

neither spots nor stains 

KILL ALL 

A | INSECT 

-. PESTS 


mMosquITOES 





68D eL05 
The only safe, sanitary method of killing all insect 
rests. Simply fan it in the air or on animals. A 
oy to housewives, farmers, dairymen and store- 
keepers; especially valuable to dairies, as it enables 
the herd to eat and sleep in peace, with records of 
increased milk yields of 15 to 20 per cent. Protects 
grain in storage from weevil and all insects. 


Sent Now On Free Trial. 
Send no money. Write today—a card will do. 
to Imperial boratories, 4496 Coca Cola 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri, and you will 
receive two regular full’ size $1.00 cans of this 
strange new powder. Use it with the distinct 
understanding that if it does not rid your house, 
barn and livestock of flies and other insect pests, 
easily and quickly, even the special introductory 
price of only one dollar, which you pay the postman 
plus postage, when this regular$2.00 quantity of Im- 
perial Insect Powder arrives, will be refunded. You 
do not risk a cent. End the deadly fly menace now. 


Make Your Roofs 
Last a Lifetime! 


Fustibvety, that! The 
wonderful Seal-Tite 
method renews 
preserves, and 
makes your old, 
wornout roofs wa- 
tertight. 
teed for 10 years. 
Write today for this 
great money-saving 
roofing offer. 








We send you everything you need to stop 
leaks without asking a cinge Penny. No C 
No notes. No obiigations o Gu kin No such lib- 
eral offer has ever been fore. 

Won't put off another day findin 
Write! all about this wonderful way o 

solving all your roof problems. 
We'll make you an offer so liberal, so clear, so sur- 
prisingly unprecedented that you simply MUST take 
advantage of it atonce. Hurry uv It may be with- 
drawn any time. Write for it TODAY! 











Monarch Paint Co. Dept c-2sa_ Cleveland, 0. 
The 
WAL-PAT, 
Wrench 


Fits all shapes of nuts and bolts. Goes from one 
nut to another without adjustment. Indfspensable 
for the tractor, auto and home. Send 75c for 8 
inch wrench prepaid, or at your dealers. 

W-W MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


144A Green Street Worcester, Mass. 














} The CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
yourlawns, Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain, and Crab Grass. In 
> Season the 

= drive them all out. 













2 B Send for circulars and | 
prices 
CLIPPER LAWN |} 
MOWER CO.,, 
DIXON,ILLINOIS 





It pays to put down concrete 
floots, sidewalks foundations,etc., 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on jo days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 

BADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 
1OU0 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis 
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SELLING EGGS DIRECT 
We have been in the poultry business 
| for years and have sold much of our poul- 
try direct to the consumers. We have 
received complaints regarding our produce 
|that we considered a bit unreasonable; 


and we have received unqualified praise | 
But it was not | 


} until last summer that I had the oppor- | 


| for our poultry products. 


tunity to study the other side of the 
question by being a consumer instead of 
| a producer. 
elty. 

The folks at home, on the farm, kept 
me posted as to the price of eggs on th 
home market and during my entire stay 
in the city I paid not less than twice as 
much for eggs as they were on the home 
market, and sometimes more. I always 
bought the so-called fresh eggs and have 
more than once found every egg in a 
dozen to be unfit for human food. 

During the time when eggs were lowest 
in price, the folks at home were receiving 
sixteen cents per dozen (two cents above 
the regular market price) and I was paying 
thirty and thirty-five cents for fresh 
country eggs that were half-rotten. I 
would gladly have paid fifty cents per 
dozen for eggs that were really first 
quality produce. But during the entire 
summer I was unable to get in touch with 
a producer that would bother to drive a 
little out of his way to deliver six or eight 
dozen eggs week to a consumer that 
would pay him ten or fifteen cents per 
dozen above the price he was receiving. 

And therein lies the success or failure of 
many a flock owner, for the poultry busi- 
ness is one that is made up of little things 
and a few cents on each dozen will total 
an astounding amount in a year’s time. 

In our experience we have found that 
regularity is one of the most necessary 
|things about a successful retail trade, as 
| our customers then know when to expect 
us, and wait for us. 

Honesty is another essential. Repre- 
sent your products just as they are. If 
care and attention is given to your w ork, 
your produce will be good enough w ithout 
exaggerating in the least. 

We always deliver eggs once a week, and 
Wednesday our market day. Most 
farmers w ill be likely to find Sat urday more 
|ecnvenient. Our eggs are kept in a cool 
cellar and are never over a week old 
when delivered. This is satisfactory to 
most customers, altho once in a while a 
housewife will insist on day-old eggs. 
Tuesday’s eggs are reserved for these cus- 
tomers. 

Our price is usually determined by the 
| price asked by high-class retail stores 
| that cater to the fancy trade. They pro- 
‘cure their eggs direct from large poult 

farms and their fresh eggs are of a depend- 
able quality. Our price is set by the price 
of these fancy store s, and is usually a few 
cents lower.—N. 
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HANDY CHICKEN CATCHER 


Make a chicken catcher and you can 
catch any fowl easily and in a short time. 
Get a piece of one-fourth- -ine *h round iron 
flatten out eight inches of one end and 
drill two small holes in this flattened end 


Clipper will | 


| 


Easy to make and 
a great ¢ onvenience 





By means of 


about seven inches apart. 
wood screws fasten it to a light piece of 


wood, a stick or pole that is about eight 
feet long and light enough to handle easily. 
Bend the other end of iron as shown in 
illustration so it will be about an eight-inch 
hook.—J. R. K., Ind. 
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I spent the summer in a large | 
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THE MASH 


FEEDS 
YOU BUY 
CONTAIN 


For best results be — 
that the Poultry feed 

buy contains not less t — 
six and one-half per cent 
of the life-giving, profit 





lactic acid, minerals, milk 
elements  bsotutely neces- 
egg production. 
Made by, our special roller LL ton 
retain 106 per cent of = nal food ele- 
re —¥- Buttermilk, 
oe & teed contain not 
Collis Process 
Pecermilk. Or buy it 
in 50 or 100 lb. bags m your 
dealer w ons mix your own in pro- 


FREE E valuable book on poultry 
feeding. Write today. 


tr values 


SEND NO Fisotiiss i 


nts 2 rod oes 26-in. 4 
H Fence, 

1 9: & Prepaid in lil. and rien 
20¢ in lowa and only red 
morein other states for freigh 
From Factory to User Direct. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Low prices barb wire. Catalog Free 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. ¢- 
Box 135 MORTON, t88.4 2 





we NTE! D-$:3310$192 Month Exery 


second week 
ae . Travel- 
mon education outicient rhe IMMEDI. 


TELY for tree free thet Pot Government obtainable; free 
a xamination questions ane sdiedule meres 
examina‘ inaticns in your locality. Big chan: ‘or farmers. 


CHICKS Se | UP 


uality Chicks, Postpaid, 100 Leg 
2 Asstd $8; Rocks, R Reds. $9: use LegnereNs fiyandotten, Losme 
$15; Assta $6. Free 64 page cat. ~~ 


te price. Missourl Poultry Ferms, Col 






will tar =) 
Big Profit 
$524 ond hen official net profit at 5 Fi 

ronal Egg Contests. Pedigreed and trap AP 
nested 23 years, guaranteed by world's largest Leghorn ce . 
Farms. Eggs.chocks. pullets, bens, males CO D. at bargain prices. RS, 
GEO. B. FERRIS. 982 Unron Grano Lenses Mich 


’ hicks. 
SEND NO MONEY ie Sires OD. 100% 
live chicks, postpaid, from pure-bred heavy laying stock. 
White & Brown Leghorns, 8c; Barred Rocks & Reds, 10c ; 
White & Buff Rocks, Buff Orps., White Wyandottes, 12c; 
Silver Lake EggF arms, BoxS.F.Silver Lake, Ind. 
Purebred. All kinds. No gute. A 

Quick service. ueetes Ces 

Colonial 

Bozwe,. 











Windsor, Me. Me. 
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POULTRY YARD GATES 

When it is planned to confine poultry 
breeding stock in small yards or birds of 
different ages on separate ranges, the 
gates are the weakest link in the plan. 
he iron gates sold commercially as 
poultry gates are not usually as high as the 
fence. The gates have a large pipe at the 
top which forms an attractive spot for the 
poultry in their trip over the fence. 

We find that. fine-mesh hardware cloth 
is stiff and stays upright without bracing. 
It is sharp at the top and the hens dislike 
to alight on a sharp surface. If you wish 
to increase the height of a gate two feet, 
cut two strong strips of wood about four 
feet long. Nail a piece of hardware cloth 
the length of the gate to the two wooden 
strips. Then have a helper hold up the 
hard wace cloth on the wooden strips while 
you wire each strip securely to the corners 
of the gate. This will increase the height 
of the gate with stiff wire and prevent 
the birds from flying over. 

In purchasing commercial poultry yard 
gates be sure that the wire at the bottom 
of the gate is very fine mesh so it will turn 
back the smallest chicks. When young 
chicks are able to enter the range of the 
old birds they are likely to be pecked and 
trampled and their growth retarded. 

If the poultry show a tendency to work 
their way under the gates by scratching, 
this can be prevented by digging a shallow 
trench under the gate and filling it with 
stone: and then leveling with dirt. This 
will also help prevent stray dogs from 
digging into the poultry yards. They are 
most likely to try to force entrance at the 
gates, Plan on using. as few gates as 
possible. and: there: will' be less. trouble in 
keeping. the fences in repair and the 
poultry. on their proper ranges:—R. G. K., 
Mich. 


GETTING RID OF RATS 


When we moved onto the farm where 
we are living now, the neighbors informed 
us that it would be impossible to raise 
chicks, as the “place is alive with rats.” 
We had. not lived here a week until we 
were almost of the-same-opinion. We set 
the incubators, however; and the chicks 
were put in a rat-proof colony house and 
were safe from harm. But when the sec- 
ond hateh came off they had to be put in 
a make-shift affair with only a dirt floor. 
The firgs night a good share of the chicks 
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disappeared, and there seemed to be 
nothing we could do. That day an old 
idy living a few miles from us; called, and 
luring the afternoon, told us that sulphur 
sprinkled generously on the floor of the 
brooder house would drive rats away. 

It really sounded too simple to be true, | 
nd more to humor the old lady than any- | 
hing else, I promised to try it. That} 
ight I followed her directions carefully, | 
sprinkling sulphur about the floor of the | 
rooder house. I also sprinkled a liberal 
juantity in the rat-hole in the corner, and 

good measure, rolled a live coal onto | 

he sulphur and threw a little fresh earth 

over it. I must confess that the next | 
\orning I was rather surprised to find the 

its had not molested the chicks, nor did 
hey bother that brooder: house, 

Since that time, half a dozen of our 
eighbors, as. well as ourselves, have tried 
sulphur for rats, and with entire success. 
It is far more-effective than poisoning, as 
he poisoning only affects those of the | 
ests that eat it, while the sulphur ap- 
arently keeps them entirely away from 
ny place that it is used.—N. P. 








For dairy cows, 125 pounds of corn and 
\bmeal is equal to 100 pounds of corn 
hop. Ground kafir heads are perhaps less 
aluable than ground kafir but in either 
ise the grinding operation is cheaper 
vhen the grain is not shelled or threshed. 
‘orn and cobmeal and ground kafir heads 

make a more bulky grain ration which, 
ip to a certain pcint, is quite desirable for 
dairy cows, says J. B. Fitch of Kansas. 
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How Experience Proves 


Their Worth 


Here’s an actual experience of a tire dealer* in a 
rural section of Illinois that. tells more about. the 
unequalled service: Red-Tops give than anything we 
could say.. He writes: 


“T have two 30x3-} Red-Top tires on a service car 
that have: been in continual use for 21 months.on 


the original’ air. 


This car has been used: as: a tow 


ear pulling in wreeks over the hills and’ mud’ and 
no: defeets. have ever shown up in these tires and 
they will be good for several months more service. 
Red-Top tires are the most satisfactory tire made 





Time to Re-tire 
Geta Fisk 


Trade Mark Reg. 


U.S. Pat. Off 


from a selling standpoint because 
they stay sold and give satis- 
factory service.” 

Red-Tops will give you the same 
wonderful service. Put a Red-Top on 
one wheel and: let it prove to you its 
own superiority. 


* Name on request. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value 
for every car, truck or 
speed wagon. 
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Easy, Cheap Way 
of Building 
Wagon Beds 


Free folder tells how you can build 
your own Hay Rack, Grain Bed and 










Stock Rack. We furnish rust-resisting, 
nor ikable ,certified malle able parts. 
Any with our directions can quickly 
build these beds in combination or con- 
vertible types. Ask your dealer or write 
us today ter thisfree wagon bed folder. 





ALLITH-PROUTY CO., 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Wagon Bed Hard- 

ware, Sliding Door Hardware, etc, 








“The Sign of Quality” 








SUPREME 
LANTERNS 
We think they are the 
best lanterns on earth. 
Next time you buy a 
lantern, compare 
every detail of the 
Embury with any 
other. Look for im- 
provements like the solid dome, rain 
and dirt-proof; the big brass oil filler; 
the short globe; the extra strong con- 

struction throughout. 


No. 160 is a winner—improved burner 
gives 20% more light and burns 35 hours; 
dust, dirt, wind and rain-proof. $1.50, 
except in the far west. 
There’s an Embury for every purpose. 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
If he has none in stock, we will 
mail on receipt of price. 


EMBURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
WARSAW, Dept. 34, NEW YORK 


























Reo” Cluster’ Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corro- 
ed, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ngs, Sidings, Watiboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Facte ices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 
have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 ’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 

Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. Wesell direct 
from factory to you 
and 6ave you money. 
Ask for Book 
No. 156 


7-44 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 





















up any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO, 
806-856 Pike St. Clocinnati, @ 











ERKS 


Every second week of—full 
$1600 to $2300 Year‘. Travel—see your 
Country. Common education sufficient. Big hance for 
farmers. Write immediately for free list of Government 








tions now obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 





295; BOCHESTER, NEW YORK 





LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonableletters as our space will permit. 





FINDS S. F. EVERYWHERE 
It may interest you to know that in the course of 
my vacation trip this summer I have visited a num- 
ber of farm homes, and have seen Successful Farm- 
ing all along the way from the far East to the far 
West. 
On a cattle ranch in Montana, seventy-five miles 


from the nearest railroad, I found a pile of 8. F. 
stored away in the kitchen cabinet where they were 
easily accessible for reference when problems of the 
farm or farm home arose. The rancher's wife—a 


university graduate and a splendid example of the 

pioneer type of farm woman, told me that in the 

six years that she has been out of “civilization” 

ro paper bas meant much in her life.—Mrs. C. Q., 
ont. 


MUST HELP FOREIGN PEOPLE 

Politicians are afraid to express their real ideas, 
fearing loss of labor vote. No doubt the laboring 
class, as a whole, are conscientious but we must 
reduce overhead expense or study cause and 
effect eo farmers can buy machinery and manu- 
factured goods in proportion to what they produce. 
Our .tariff bugaboo won't get required results, as 
world conditions are far different than in former 
years when it helped develop our nation. 

As I see matters, we must mx A poor foreign 
people to get on their feet to enable them to buy 
our surplus. However, we must be careful not to 
let them overcome our laws, such as the 
eighteenth amendment, ete. I own no railroad, min- 
ing, oil or other stock; however, I'm not so dense 
as to pot gee thru cause and effect to a great extent. 
—J. H. D. 


SAYS STICK TO FACTS 

In regard to your editorials on tax reduction, you 
do not score deep enough. You cannot uce 
taxes and advance i As per your editorial 
on salaries of rural mail carriers, I see your sym- 
pathy runs with the carrier. Now the general aver- 
age seems to be around $1,800 a year to carriers; 
and the gross earni of nine out of every ten 
farmers will not ex that amount. And, besides 
the farmer has from $5,000 to $15,000 assessed 
value to pay taxes on, to say nothing of motive 
power and general vgn The il carrier 
nothing invested but his labor. 

I have heard the howl from this quarter, that a 
family of three could not live on this salary—pure 
bunk. [f we are going to talk along the lines of 
economy and costs of living of one set of workers as 
compared with the other three-fourths, let’s confine 
ourselves to facts.—J. F. 


VIEWS OF A FARM WIFE 


I see S. F. advocates a budget for states and 
counties. Well, if it will cut down expenses and 
make the money go farther, I'm for it. The 
typical method of the American people seems to 
be to always vote for the man who says he wishes 
to reduce taxes and then, after he gets in and re- 
duces the taxes, they all go to him and want him to 
fix up every public convenience they can think of. 
Of course, the only way he can do this is to issue 
bonds and let the next fellow worry about paying 
them, reduce taxes and make more improvements, 
That's just what they're figuring on doing in con- 

ress now in regard to income taxes and the bonus 
Bill. Now improvements and benefits would cost 
less in the long run if we paid for them right away 
with higher tax rates. If the bonds of an improve- 
ment had to be paid before any more could be 
issued, and the bonds could be paid any time the 
money was in the treasury, I believe it would hel 
make improvements cost less.—Mrs. D. E. V., Ind. 


CONSIDER THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Having just read your article, “A Proposed 
Child-Labor Law,” I feel inclined to write to you 
on the subject. Undoubtedly, all you say carries 
weight and much of it is true, but there are at least 
half a dozen cases right around us, in what is —_ 
posed to be an up-to-date farming country. People 
with means—for example, owning a farm or two 
and money out at intersst—and refusing to let 
their children go farther than the eighth grade 
(required, as you know) in school, when they want 
to go to high school and college. What about 
them? Is that fair? And I know of any number of 
children not really abused, but requi to do more 
than a child’s share of work. Actually doing far 
more than a perfectly capable father. If such things 
are common in a fairly prosperous community such 
as this is, they are probably much the same in other 
ylaces. 
, I believe in a child having vegies chores and 
work, but why put a man si job on a poor 
oungster just because he can do it? Even a man 
ikes a little time off and I notice Soy gees 
take it, too, but they seem to think a boy or girl 
lazy if they want an hour or so to themselves. There 
are actually women and boys and girls here in this 
country, who do not know how to play. Work is 
all they know. : 

Voting isn’t even considered by some of the 
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women, and others vote as their husbands vote 
They don't know anything else—one side is all they 


hear—they're too busy to read about politica! 
matters. The men around here nearly all hav: 
help—their own family and hired men—but very 
few women have help during house cleaning or 
canning—any busy season. 

I think it might be a very good thing to have a 
woman labor law along with the child labor law 
Most of our neighbors (men) at threshing time or 
at any time they spend a day in town, come home 
to find their chores done onal wan ver ready. Their 
wives or youngsters have everything done. You 
understand, of course, how little a woman has to 
do—just bring up the youngsters and sew and mend 
and wash and bake and keep a house decently clean 
and be very careful not to let any of this work come 
in to clash with any extra outside work. 

Most of them raise chickens and ducks, geese or 
turkeys. And when extra work comes up—do they 
get any help from the man of the family? Not 
much! They're too busy. The women do not ask 
for nor expect it. The only vacation one woman 
had in fourteen years was a trip to Missouri to 
attend the funeral of a daughter-in-law. I claim 
the daughter-in-law was very kind to die when she 
did—otherwise the woman never would have had 
her vacation. 

And so, for this part of the country,I'd like to 
see a child labor law and a few similar laws. Altho 
: can get your point of view perfectly.—V. O. A., 

owa. 





WHY HAVE LAWS AT ALL? 


I enjoy reading Our Bulletin, tho sometimes it “‘is 
to laugh” at some of the letters. For instance, the 
one by L. L. K. who is so sure prohibition can’t be 


enfor 

Well! Well! L. L. K.,.let’s repeal it on that 
account. And then there is a law inst murder, 
hicago and is 


but it was just terribly violated in 


every day, so let's repeal that law, too. en there 
is another law that forbids stealing and yet two 
families in my neighborhood were robbed lately, so 


that law should go also. 

And come to think of it, there’s the Ten Com- 
mandments that are violated every day, over and 
over, 8o let’s have them abrogated, too. And then 
there would be no law violations at all. And if 
L. L. K. wanted a gallon of hootch, no one could 
then interfere. And, too, if any fellow wanted 
L. L. K.’s horses he could take them and not violate 
— Think of the possibilities! Hurrah for 
re ! 

But say! A woman said to me a few days ago, 
“My children have never seen a saloon or a drunk 
man, and they ask questions about them that are 
laughable to me.” And those two children are in 
high school. Isn't that worth something to be able 
tosay? I couldn't say that when my children were 
growing up, and a bitter fight I had of it.—W. J. T. 


WOULD STORE WHEAT 

A great leader in the settling of the West ad- 
vised the farmers to put up wheat and store it two 
years ahead, or more, when possible. e see 
drouths and failures somewhere almost all the 
time, and sometimes over a la area, so the 
storing of wheat would be a wise i t . What 
would it have added to our preparatio: we had 
had a few years of wheat stored up, when we en- 
tered the war? Sometimes having something to 
feed people will prevent war, and much cheaper. 

As the farmer must have money or its equiva- 
lent to keep on raising his wheat, here is a plan: 
Let the government purchase, with bonds, the 
eurplus wheat for at least five years and store it 
up for use in time of need; and not urge the farmer 
to reduce the acreage until a certain amount has 
been stored. This would have a stabilizing effect 
on the market to some extent. I saw it tried on a 
small scale. When we were almost isolated from 
the rest of the world, hay and grain stored up sold 
for about the eame price from year to year while 
stock went up and down with other markets. 

I am not a wheat farmer, but would like to know 
what the farmers think of this plan.—W. M. C. 


CHILDREN MUST LEARN TO WORK 

I have read the pro and con of child labor and 
gasoline tax; now I wish to say something. By all 
means put a tax on gasoline now that so many 
farmers are using so much of it for tractors and 
trucks. It would hardly be right not to take a 
swipe at the farmer when one has the chance, and 
thetax means nothing to the joy riders but may cur- 
tail the acres the farmer can plow, or the miles he 
can travel to market his produce. I wonder if any 
have looked on that side? 

Now for the child labor law. I wonder if Miss 
Abbott knows what that would mean? I wish I 
could tell her what it would mean in our case. I 
came near being one of those 20,000 mothers who 
die every year and altho my baby would be nearly 
two months old had she lived, I can only get around 
a little with crutches. There is only my fourteen- 
year-old boy and my twelve-year-old girl to do the 
work and my husband to do the necessary things 
for me when his day's work is done. 

Should this law pass, my husband would have to 
let the farm grow to weeds, the county pay for the 
three visits of the one doctor and the visit of two 
doctors to save my life. Then it would be necessary 
for the town to keep us, as he would have to give 
his time to the housework while three perfectly 
healthy children ~ { in the shade and wondered 
why life was so dull. When of the proper age to 
work, they would have no idea how to go at it nora 
desire for it.—E, 8., Wis, 
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SUCCESSFUL: FARMING 


YOUR CHOICE SENT PREPAID 


Send Coupon Below For Complete Details and Clutch Pencil 












souri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio. 

We guarantee every reward to be just as repre- 
sented and sure to please you. Use the coupon 
below. Write at once, checking the article you 
wish to earn and we'll send you complete details 
of our offer by return mail. Be sure to write 
your name and address plainly. 


You may have your choice of these splendid re- 
wards without spending any of your own money. 
All we ask you todo is to use alittle of yourspare 
time. You will be surprised how easily you can get 
the reward you want. Offers are good in the follow- 
ing states: North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 


New Zealand Rabbits 


Here’s a splendid chance to 
y get started raising New Zea- 
i land Rabbits. This is a very 
i interesting and _ profitable 
business. Rabbits are be- 
# coming more popular each 
H year. Be the first in your 
neighborhood to get a pair 
of this famous breed of 















Hamilton 


rabbits. 
Send coupon be- 
below for details 






Hunting Rifle 
The Hamilton is a 22 
calibre, accurate, hard 


















































of our 
offer. 


shooting rifle. It is cham- 
bered for 22 long or short 
rim fire cartridges. A solid 
breech block makes the rifle 

safe from rear explosion. Barrel 

is bronzed, rifled with great care, 
making it unusually strong, dura- 
ble and accurate. 
Mail the coupon below for details of 
our Rifle offer. 














Roll-Film Camera 


This Camera is easy to operate and 
produces excellent pictures. Takes 
pictures 2%4x3% inches. Six 
exposures without reloading. 
Equipped with excellent 
quality lens and two view 
finders. Uses standard 
film cartridges which 
may be loaded and 

\ unloaded in full 

\) daylight. 
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Use the coupon 
below for com- 
plete details of 
our offer. 
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Carrom and Crokinole Board Lever-Filling Fountain Pen 


This board is a dandy. Twenty-nine This is the finest Pen we have ever of- 
Lever action, round tapering barrel, nick- inches square and fitted with the famous fered. The point is 14K solid gold, iridium 
eled and polished, automatic shot retainer, round corner white maple rim. 71 pieces tipped. Barrel is made of the best Para 
walnut stock, full finish. One of the best Of equipment are included, so that you rubber. It will write smoothly and will 
air rifles made, Accurate and powerful, ©@2 Play_a total of fifty-seven different give you the greatest satisfaction. It has 
Any boy would be delighted with one. games. The entire family will enjoy this the Lever self-filling device that is used 

v ‘ th hole @ ae ds. outfit. f ; only on the best grade of pens. 

,Use the coupon below for complete de Coupon below will bring you full de- Send the coupon now for complete de- 
tails of our offer, tails of our Carrom Board offer. tails of our offer, 


Daisy Air Rifle 


Shoots 1000 times without reloading. 





- “Dear Mr. Meredith: I got the Rifle and was very glad. My friend Cecil 
Clutch Pencil For Promptness Williams is thinking about trying to get one too. The people liked the paper 


and it was easy to get them to subscribe. I will try to get some more rewards. 
The rifle was a good one too. It killed a hog the first shot. Please send mea 
reward book. Very truly yours, L. K.— West Va.”’ 
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If you are really interested and want to l M A I L T H I s C O U P O N N O W 


earn one or more of the attractive rewards 
shown on this page, check in the coupon the 
article you want. Fill in your name and 

















l Successful Farming, 459 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


address and mail to us. Send the coupon - tr | Sir:—I am mes ervey w ape the ain pe — 

» an eel : ease send me at once complete details about your liberal offer. I also 
promptly and we will send you complete inclose 2 cents in stamps to pay postage and wrapping on pencil 
details by return mail. Inclose 2 cents in offered for promptness. 


stamps and we will also send you the dandy 
clutch pencil pictured above. Pencil will be | D Fine Roll Film Camera 
sent only, to those who state which reward | (J Hamilton Hunting Rifle 
they wish to earn and also send 2 cents in l C) 1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle 
stamps to cover mailing charges. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
459 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa | P.O........ 00.0.0... ccccceccccecceeceess RCD 


(C0 Carrom and Crokinole Board 
C) Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
C] New Zealand Rabbits 
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LYTHRUM 

The lythrum is one of the most attrac- 
tive plants there is, with its fine, fern-like 
foliage, and long, numerous spikes of 
rosy, crimson flowers. Its shapely, erect 
habit recommends it for the formal garden 
and it is equally pleasing among the| 
shrubbery 

When the first crop of flowers begins to | 
fade, a new spike of buds appears at the | 
end of the old spur, which prolongs the 
blooming period until late in September. 

The lythrum is a great lover of damp- 
ness, but will thank you for plenty of hot | 
sun. It will grow fairly well on the north 
side, but will be more sparing with the | 
flowers 

These flowers are hardy in any latitude, 
and will grow easily and cheaply from 
seed, and will bloom the first year from an 
early planting, and next year from a plant- 
ing made now.—M. N. W., Kans. 

IN “MY GARDEN 

An old gardener who has had a lifetime 
of experience, both in this country and as 
an English land scape architect, expresses 
it as his conviction that many vines and 
climbing green things fail to reach their 
best because they are furnished with a 
trellis of wire 

He points out that the wire, because of 
its slender nature, soon grows hot in the 
sun and cold when the temperature lowers, 
and that delicate plants, and even more or 
less sturdy ones which are filled with sap, 
growing on this trellis, are subjected to 
extremes of temperature. The contact is 
usually with the main stems or the ten- 


drils, and in either case the sap is dried 
and the fibers often permanently injured. 
‘his seems entirely reasonable This 


gardener has tested the growth and lux- 
uriance of vines and shrubs side by side, on 
trellises of wire and wood, and is firmly 
convinced that Nature knew what she 
was about when she prompted vines to 
climb trees and stumps and even stones, 
instead of furnishing metal supports of 
some character. E. G. 


SOME MORE PERENNIALS 
The lovely perennial flowers are slowly 
but surely coming into their own, for as 
one wanders, the lovely blooms greet the 
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TODAY! now 19% below 1913 level 


14¢h.p. Battery Equipe 
$48.50 

3h. p. Battery Equipt 
$83.50 


3h. p. Magneto Equipt 


$98.50 


$153.50 


| }¢h.p.Magneto Equipt 





OU can buy a “Z” now at a price per 

horsepower that is 19°% below the 
Fairbanks-Morse advertised engine prices 
of 1913. Quantity production, engineering 
skill and careful manufacture have all been 
combined to give a better engine at a lower 
price. 


The “Z” today is the cheapest servant 
you can hire. More than 400,000 farmers 





1913 
‘Engine Prices 


Lh. p. eel 
$55 know the “Z” is the best engine that money 
2hn can buy—dependable and economical in 
$90 operation as well as low in first cost. The 


$130 magneto-equipt “Z” operates on kerosene. 
With the new . acme a the a is today 
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eye from numerous homes. 

It is true that it requires patience some- 
times, to raise and care for the tiny, 
tender seedlings, for many of them make 
little top growth the first season; but they 
grow stronger and more prolific with age. 
The root growth Ls deep, and they require 
little attention beyondy keeping clear 
from weeds 

I have noticed that the perennials are 
more free from the numerous insect pests 
that make life a struggle for some of the 
annual varieties of flowers 

Che Platyeodon and Pyrethrum are two 
pleasing additions that should have an 
honored pl we in all flower gardens The 
former is closely allied to the campanula 
family, and forms neat, closely branched 
bushes two and a half feet high; producing 
their blue or white star-shaped flowers 
profusely, from July until the latter part 
of Octobe I 


The buds are odd and balloon-sh ped, 








The WINDMILLwithaRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly ‘oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 

Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by aresponsiblecompany which has specialized in'steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. 23% ror 









Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis o 


Write now for facts about this wonder engine. Same engine gives 1} to6 
H. P. Gasoline or kerosene. Portable, light, and free from vibration. 
Requires no anchorage. Easy starting—no cranking. Pumps, saws, 
grinds and does all chores, Plenty of power for every purpose. 
Lew Factory Price—Free Trial Offer 
Tremendous value. Thousands of satisfied users. Write now for 
details and free trial offer on this amazing engine. 
Edwards Motor Co., 149Main St., Springfield, Ohio F 
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HARVESTER © cuts and piles on har- 


ester or windrows. 
Man and horse and horse A. and shocks ipo ouzal Corn 
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which adds to their attractiveness. The 
foliage is thick and leathery, the buds 
starting from the axil of each one. 
Each year the platycodon increases in 
ze and symmetry, which brings an 
ided supply of the beautfiul blue and 
hite stars.—M. N. W.,Kans. 


A RESTFUL GARDEN NOOK 


Planting the home grounds to flowers 
nd shrubbery makes for beauty and com- 
rt, but if we would get the full benefit 
this we must plan for a restful nook 
mewhere that can be made somewhat 
private where we can go with a book or 

ork and settle down for a good rest. We 
vill enjoy this rest so much more out here 
vith the flowers where their beauty and 
fragrance sooths and inspires us. A place 
inder the shade of a large tree with shrub- 
bery so arranged as to shut off the public 
view and give us the feeling of a retreat, 
nd yet not interfere with good air circu- 
lation, is ideal. Sometimes a pergola 
an arbor of some type will be our con- 
ception of a restful nook and to work it 
out is the next thing. If you do not know 
just what you would like better, use some 
temporary quick-growing plants and re- 
place with permanent when you have 
made your decision.—L. C. 


CLEAN AND PAINT DECAYING 
SPOTS 
Sometimes wounds on the trunks of 
trees will begin to decay. Often limbs are 
dat off and they do not heal without decay 
starting. If these small spots are neglected 
they will work their way deeper. It is the 
best plan to serape away all the decayed 
wood as soon as discovered, and paint the 
surface with a good white lead paint. If 
they are at all deep fill the cavity first with 
cement mixture. It may be half cement 
id half fine sand. Paint over this to 
keep water from soaking in around it, and 
the bark will cover it up in time. Many 
trees that rot and break could be saved 
by a simple operation of this kind if taken 
in time, and it will pay. When pruning 
trees it is an excellent plan to paint all 
stubs of any size, as this will keep water 
uut_ and keep the wood firm until the bark 
heals over them. If cut close this should 
not be long, for if attention to pruning is 
regular there will be few large limbs to cut 
As a matter of fact, it is not at all 
ecessary to allow a tree to grow branches 
simply to be removed.—L. H., Kans. 





EVERGREENS TO FRAME VIEWS 


The evergreens have no equal for fram- 
ing views from your home. Set in clusters 
of from three to as many as will be required 
to do the work they add a dignity to the 
home grounds and will make a setting for 
views that will never detract from them. 
Like a frame, they are stiff and formal, 
but this only adds life to the real picture. 
Some time when you are around a clump 

f evergreens get in a position to make 
them shut out a disagreeable view from 
beside a pretty scene and you will under- 
tand how valuable they can be made in 
this respect and at the same time serve 

background for lawn plantings. Cedars 

e the most common evergreen, but I 

e the spruces and pines better, and 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 








Thousands of General Motors employes have become 
home owners through the Savings and Investment Plan, 


A family of savers 


For each dollar which an employe puts into 
its Savings and Investment Fund, General 
Motors contributes 50 cents and pays 6% 
interest on the amount standing to the em- 
ploye’s credit. 


Today over 457% of the eligible employes 
are participating in this plan; and those who 
began saving in 1919 will this year receive 
better than a two-for-one settlement on the 
amounts they paid in. 


A big corporation is just an army of “‘folks”’ 
and the quality of its product is bound to be 
better when men and women have the oppor- 
tunity to make steady financial progress. 





pecially the blue spruce.—L. C, 


GIVE A THORO SOAKING 


There is no question but that it )s| 
eneficial to water flowers during tlie | 
immer, provided it is put on right. 
you soak the soil thoroly as| 
eep as the roots go and then make a dust | 
ilch as soon afterward as you can you 
iy keep flowers growing and blooming | 
lor some varieties are badly injured by | 
the check that severe drying gives them. | 
\sters to be double and at their best must | 
t be checked in their growth. Sweet 
is do not take well to hot dry soils. | 
lany other plants stand drouth but are | 
ver very pretty when too dry.—L. C. 








GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capmiac + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND 


OxupsmMosiLeE «+ GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Deleo-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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THE FRYING PAN AND THE 
SEPARATOR 

HEN I was a child my mother told 

me a story about a girl who hated 
so much to wash the frying pan, that one 
day in rebellion she carried it down to the 
back field and buried it in a rock pile. It 
was not because it was such a long job, 
washing the pan, or such an unpleasant 
one, I suppose, but because she was so 
deadly tired of doing the same thing two 
or three times a day forever. The frying- 
pan had become the symbol of monotonous 
toil, endlessly continued. 

I've never felt any particular resent- 
ment toward my frying-pan, but some 
mornings when I look at the cream sep- 
arator, grinning away in its corner, with 
its spouts like dripping tusks, it seems as 
tho I simply couldn’t stand it to dissect 
the monster again and wash its metallic 


vitals. It’s a task herself, she prob- 
that doesn’t take ably is asking if 
long but it has to i i a ~~ = she may crochet 
be done so many | ) 5 } : now. Picking up 
times every year. Hit « } / =z ravelings from the 
When I find my- { ~ = So” > = carpet while 
self gazing at the aii ea pointing out to- 
BLESSINGS * ward the garden 


separator in dis- 
gust now, I have 
an antidote for 
the rebellious feel- 
ing I get it paper 
and pencil and 
deliberately plan ' 
and jot down a 

goodly list of out- I 
of - the - ordinary \ 
and mostly un- | 


necessary things \ | Are just a few of the many things j The most con- 
- : ' , 
I can do, just for 1 God gives to show the way i vulsing part of 
variety ui ; To the path of joy the daylight brings, the performance 
: +a . f 
Here is a sample And the —- = anni Y is the badge we 
: —Minnie C. 3. 
list: 1) Send — _ wear to proclaim 


away tor some 


‘ 

1 

more seer cata- @&LL> a 
logs lots of ads TO ag 4 
in S. F.); (2) eG 

Write a letter to 
Mildred ¥ 
old school chum, 
from whom I have 
not heard for a 
long time). (3) Make a porch cushion of 
unbleached muslin; design the applique. 
(4) Go for a walk in the woods—alone, no 
children along. (5) Send away for an ad- 
vertised week-end beauty box, costing 25 
cents. (6) Write away for some book 
catalogs. (7) Shampoo with egg-white. 
(8) Send for a sample can of an advertised 
enamel, 20 cents, and splash it around 
where it will do the most good. (9) Have 
afternoon tea on Sunday, at four, in the 
living room, with little fancy cakes. In- 
vite husband and the children for guests. 
(10) Send for Jap crepe to make me a new 
blouse, apricot or maize. 

Every day when the routine work is off 
my hands I take an item or two from my 
list, and usually before I have got to 
No. 10 my glooms have vanished for 
weeks. And the next time I get tired of 
washing the separator I can think up 
enough amusing and interesting things to 
make another list.—M. C. B. 


**‘DUMB ORGIES” 

Our “dumb orgies” were figured out 
primarily to help us thru the long rainy 
spring days, but they made such a sensa- 
tion that we stage them now on the slight- 
est provocation, not only when mother’s 
head is splitting and a little quiet would 
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, DEPARTMENTS 


Meadows sweet with new-mown hay, 
A blade of grass, a wayside flower, 
A butterfly on light wing gay, 
A fragrant le ufy bower; 
The glow-worm and the fire-fly, 
Birds, hills and towering trees, } 
The shady spots, the sunny sky, 
And soft refreshing breeze; 
The ocean waves with snowy crest, 
. Wild sea-gulls circling high, | 
The glorious sunset 
Fleecy clouds flitting by— 


(pet E across our mouths 
pees ee Ih and tied back of 
‘ : our heads. We 
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go a long way toward restoring her equi- | 
librium but also when ordinary routine | 
work becomes too irksome to do pleas- 
antly. 

Beginning at a certain tick of the clock, 
everyone is suddenly struck dumb. Noth- 
ing but signs are allowed or a scrape of 
the throat to attract attention If 
mother wants little Buddy to fill the range 
with cobs, she must go thru exaggerated 
motions of picking imaginary cobs out of 
an imaginary cob box, pointing to the 
range. When Buddy wants to know if he 
has put in enough cobs, he must scrape 
his throat in mother’s direction, raise his 
eyebrows and start to close the stove. If 
little sister is not using enough soap in her 
dish water, mother must shake her hand, 
in which is an imaginary soapean and point 
to the pan of dishwater. If big sister goes 
thru some finger calisthenics and points to 


and back to Jun- 

ior, with ten fin- 

gers held up twice 
and a meaning 
glance toward the 
clock, will be in- 
terpreted by Jun- 
ior to mean twen- 
ty minutes of on- 
ion weeding. 
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in the west, 


our dumbness: a 
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Sa 3 SS fine ourselves a 
sure ’nough penny 
sometimes 
; for every word 
spoken, sometimes We make the offender 
do some extra job all alone. 

Of course it is Buddy’s delight to rush 
pell mell to the window to see who that 
can be coming down the road, overt urning 
a couple of chairs and the coal hod of chips 
in his haste. He knows the rest of the 
stocking-mouthed folks will rush to see— 
just the neighbor’s dog. 

When dad comes in and is greeted so 
cordially by our silence, he asks excitedly, 
“Who do you suppose is coming out 
today?” If he succeeds in wringing out a 
word from someone, he hilariously tells 
them, ““The mail man!” ; 

It is one of our most agreeable means of 
clearing the domestic atmosphere which 
does get murky once in a while even in 
well-regulated :omes.—Mrs. R. W. McW. 


ECONOMY IN SELECTING CLOTHES 

Care in selecting exactly the sort of 
clothes that we need most is the best way 
to practice economy and thrift in the buy- 
ing of one’s wardrobe. It is possible for 
one to be extremely well dressed and yet 
have only a few costumes. 

A person may really have too many 
clothes and the chances are that a woman 
who does not keep too many dresses on 
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hand usually looks better than her more 


You can make 
this wonderful 
drink at home 





OOT BEER made from Hires 
Household Extract is the 
best drink you ever tasted. Its 
refreshing flavor and health- 
giving properties are the result 
of pure ingredients—roots, herbs 
and berries gathered from the 
four corners of the world. 

And you make it right at home 
—quickly and easily and eco- 
nomically. A package of Hires 
Household Extract costs only 
25c and makes 80 glasses. Why 
not make some to-day? It will 
delight the youngsters. 

You can make ginger ale at 
home, too, from Hires House- 
hold Extract. It is the purest 
ginger ale you can drink be- 
cause it is made with real ginger 
root. 25c the package. 


THECHARLESE.HIRESCO. 
212 S. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Hires 


HOUSEHOLD 


EXTRACTS 


_ ROOTBEER 
For making anoeh are Sthome 


faa 


It your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25e and 
we will send post-paid 
package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. Canada and 


foreign price, 35c and $4, 
respectively, 
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liberally supplied sister who feels the 
necessity of patching, dyeing and 
renovating ‘all her left-overs from year to 
year and who is apt to fall into the short- 
ye hted habit of putting the heaviest wear 
on clothes that are out of fashion in her 
over-carefulness of those that are new and 
correct. 

[here was once a dear lady who pur- 
chased a beautiful fur coat. It was so 
valuable that she hesitated to wear it and 
bought a cheaper coat to save the fur one. 
The styles changed suddenly as styles 
have a way of doing, and not feeling able 
to have the fur coat remodeled she is now 
wearing it when its old-fashioned lines 
more than offset any beauty in the 
tT terial. 

Past experience proves that it is much 
better to buy just exactly what one needs 
and then wear it. Of course there may bea 
lifference of opinion as to what one really 
needs, and like other things, one’s clothes 
are to a great extent governed by the 
locality in which one lives; but after a 

sidence of fifteen years in the country 
| have found that the woman in the 

untry needs practically the same clothes 
s does her city sister, with possibly the 
exception of the real evening or dancing 
gown. 

One tailored suit with two waists, 
gloves, shoes and hat to correspond, a long 
coat to wear over the thin dresses in sum- 
mer with a heavy coat for winter wear, a 
nice dress of some soft, silky material, 
stylishly designed, with slippers and hose 
to match and a hat that may be worn with 
this frock for evening or afternoon affairs 
and a dark silk or wool dress for church 
and general wear, besides the house 
dresses and necessary undergarments, will 
be found to meet the requirements of the 
usual occasions. 

These, of course, need not al! be pur- 
chased each year. The coats, suit and 
even dresses should, with care, last more 
than one year and, with different hose, 
shoes and hats, will look quite well if 
worn even longer.—Mrs. L. E. B. 


PACKING THE PICNIC LUNCH 

Don’t you hate to pack a picnic lunch 
and then worry for fear the salad will 
flavor the cake, or that the pickles will go 
and get mixed up with the ground coffee? 

I used to have so much trouble about 
packing, and then I stumbled upon a plan 

whieh has proved so satisfactory that I 
am passing it on. 

I save every pasteboard box that comes 
into the house, and_I pack the “eats” in 
them, using a separate box for each article. 
The food is wrapped in waxed paper before 
putting it into the boxes, and it always 
( — rfectly and is never messy-look- 
ing. en at lunch time it is easy to pass 
each fs me just as it is in the box. The 
covers make good individual dishes when 
lined with waxed paper. 

Best of all is cleaning-up time for there 
are no dishes to pack up or wash. Simply 
make a bonfire of empty boxes, paper 
cups, paper spoons and forks, and go on 
your way rejoicing.—Miss G. W. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Owing to the large demand for the 
recipe booklet, “Salads for All the Year 
Round,” which was offered in the April 
issue of Successful Farming, we have had 
. third printing made and a good supply 
is now on hand. This booklet consists of 
cipes for making a large number of 
. aledi using both fruits and vegetables, 
nd directions for making salad dressings 
are also given. It furnishes ever so many 
ideas for making use of the fruits and 
vegetables now so abundant, and it is well 
ustrated. 
‘Salads for All the Year Round” may 
obtained by sending three two-cent 
amps to the Editonal Department, 
iccessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
) defray the cost of postage and mailing. 
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This makes a 
fine supper 








Airy grains of deliciousness 
to entice the appetite 


Imagine, if you can, fairy grains of rice, steam ex- 
ploded to 8 times their normal size and with the rich 
flavor of nut meats! 

You float them in bowls of milk or cream, crisp and 
toasty grains that melt in your mouth with the smooth- 
ness of a confection. 

It’s a rare delight for the appetite. A supper dish 
and a breakfast dainty that millions now enjoy. 

Ask your grocer today for Quaker Puffed Rice. Serve 
tonight for a change from the usual supper. 

Serve, too, in many ways for the children. They revel in 
the lusciousness of whole grains—the minerals and 


calciums doctors say they need—given thus in a delightful 
way. Food that children need in a form they love! 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains 
of wheat exploded like the Puffed Rice. Most folks get 
a package both of the Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. 
And thus supply variety. 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 
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A Dessert that 
Costs a Dollar 


Peach Melba, a dollar a por- 
tion on the menu of a good 
hotel, is simply a fine peach 
canned whole served on a bed 


of plain ice cream and cov- 
ered with a fruit syrup. Any 
housewife who cans skilfully 
can serve Peach Melba for a 
few cents to her family and 
guests, 

Peaches canned whole must 
be processed a few minutes 
longer than halved or sliced 
peaches so that the heat will 
penetrate clear to the center 
of the pit. Save the peach 
syrup to make sherbet or jelly 
and have another excellent 
dessert from the same jar. 


GOOD @ LUCK 
JAR RUBBERS 


have promoted home canning 
because they enable the 
housewife to do her work 
with confidence. Food can- 
not spoil if properly sterilized 
and sealed with a GOOD 
LUCK rubber. 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers are 
sold by good grocery and hard- 
ware stores everywhere. They 
come packed in the case with the 


following well-known brands of 
fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas 
Good Luck, Schram Ever Seal 


and Schram Acme. If your grocer 
does not keep them send 10 cents 
for sample dozen, 


For 6 Cents in Stamps 


we will mail you our book on 
Cold Pack Canning. It contains 
full instructions with steriliza- 
tion tables and many novel and 
excellent recipes which your 
family will be sure to enjoy. 


Boston Woven Hose 
and Rubber Co. 
58 Hampshire Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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A South Dakota man asks: “When a 
gentleman meets on the street a lady who 
is well known to him, which is most proper: 
Just to say ‘Hello’ or tip the hat and say 
‘How do you do’? Would this apply to 
new acquaintances?” 

With old-time friends one need not 
always be formal in their greeting, especi- 
ally if the ladies are about your own age. 
You might say, “Hello, Mary,” or “Good 
morning, Janet,’ ” thus softening by an 
additional word the bluntness of the greet- 
ing. With new acquaintances, the more 
formal phrase of “How do you do, Miss 
Smith?” would be more appropriate. You 
should always tip your hat no matter what 
form of greeting is used 

A Tennessee reader says: “When eating 
and the knife is not in use, where should 
it be placed?” 

When the knife is not in use, lay it 
across the right side of the plate. Never 
lay the knife back upon the tablecloth 
after it has been in use. 
butter knife is furnished, when it is - in 
use, place it on the side of the bread 
and butter plate in the same manner as the 
dinner knife is placed on the dinner plate. 

A Minnesota reader sends this request: 
“Please give me details of correct conduct 
when going into a restaurant or ice cream 
parlor with a boy.’ 

The head waiter will meet you at the 
door of the cafe and seat you at a table. 
If you are too warm your wrap may be 
thrown back over the chair, or removed 
and hung upon one of the hooks pro- 
vided. You will then look over the menu, 
your friend will ask you what you wish to 
have, will give the order, and take care of 
the bill.—Bertha A verille. 


OVEN MAGIC FOR CANNING 
SEASONS 





For the past two seasons I have used 
my oven to can meat and fruit and have 
found it a very economical and convenient 
method as it saves time, labor and fuel. 

To can meat of any kind, beef, pork, 

veal, or chicken, prepare it in glass jars 
the same as for boiling. Turn the covers 
on loosely without rubbers and place the 
jars in dripping pans; pour in about two 
inches of water and put pans in a cool oven 
not too close to either side, with the oven 
grate or a sheet of asbestos under them. 
Raise the temperature gradually until the 
meat begins to cook; then keep a steady 
fire and bake two and one-half or three 
hours. The length of time required for 
baking depends, of course, on the kind 
and quality of the meat. I always test it 
with a fork before taking it out of the 
oven. Watch the water in the pans and 
when necessary to add more be sure to 
use hot water so there will be no difference 
in the temperature. When it is thoroly 
done, remove pans from the oven, put 
rubbers on jars and seal. Leave the j Jars 
in the water a few minutes and protect 
them from drafts of cold air by laying a 
folded cloth over them. Do not set them 
on a cold surface until they are perfectly 
cool. The flavor of the meat is improved 
by baking this way; we like it a great deal 
better than when boiled. 

I also cooked my apple pickles, toma- 
toes and some fruit in ‘the oven. The same 
rules apply to fruit, except the time re- 
ny for baking. ‘When the apples are 

one I pour a boiling hot syrup of sugar, 
vinegar and spices over them and seal. Do 
not be alarmed if the apples shrivel up a 
bit, for they will be as ae as ever in an 
hour or so. Other fruits also shrink so I 
use one jarful to fill the others. For sweet- 
ened sauce, add sugar and a little water 
before baking. 

Fruit butters, preserves, catsup, and the 
like, that require long slow cooking, have 
a delicious flavor all their own when baked 
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From Fruit to Jam or 
. 7 
Jelly in 15 Minutes 
Simply bring fruit and sugar to a boil, 
boil one minute and add Certo. Then 
skim and pour—and everything is done. 
No failures—no long boiling—no worry. 
Certo never fails because it is pectin— 
the jellifying substance present in cer- 
tain fruits and in varying amounts—now 
extracted from fruit, refined and concen- 
trated for convenient use in every home. 
With Certo you boil only one minute— 
save all the fruity flavor and color and 
make one-half more than by the old, 
long-boiling method. Over 5,000,000 
women used Certo last year. Note this 
simple recipe for 
Peach Jam 
Peel, remove pits and crush well about 
8 Ibs. peaches. Measure 4 level cups (2 
Ibs.) ctashed fruit into large kettle. Add 
7% level cups (3% lbs.) sugar and mix 
well. Use hottest fire and stir —— yf 
before and while boiling. Boil hard for 1 
minute. Remove from fire and stir in 1 
—_— cup) Certo, Skim and pour 


You'll be happy when you use Certo 
with any available fruit. Make a lot of 
am and jelly with Cezto. No home ever 
= too much. Cerro with recipe book 
attached is sold by all grocers, or sent 
postpaid for 35 cents. 


las-Pectin Corporation 
914-B Granite Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole Makers of 









new invention does 
lor cance f The new INTE é3 
Tox AL Oil Burner, with + 
features, simply sete in firebox of any 
stove, range, hotair,steam,or hot water 
furnace; ‘The most economical Oil Burner 
to install and operate, Burns without 
waste: Transforms 96% air and 4% 
into Instant-Gas, the cheapest fuel kaown, 
Absolutely safe, Gives three times the 
heat of coal, Better cooking 
and baking. Installed without, |g 






moved if you_move. 
Soe oe 3 N 


no moving We Pay 

= or cae oF electricity Decessary. $60 
+ aie ericnal Week 
valve, approve at 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, i 
Gib on, mecee tee guarantee. Pull or he ga die: 
or 5D Use tors wan 

AY FREE ed by ne- 
and low introductory price to advertising. Ex- 
first usersinlocali Act quicke unnecessary 
ly. Writefor Free “Scien Write at once for free 
tifie Oi) Barning.” Mention —. offer. Specif 
whether for stove or fu terri 





ERN BAA gett” HEATING. COMPANY 
an A 4 


119 South 14th St., 


Send for form “Evidence 
PATENTS of Conception” to be 
signed and witnessed. 
Form, fee schedule, information free. Lancaster 


and Allwine,427 Ouray Bidg.. Washington,D.C, 


DEVELOPED, PRINTED, 
Skilled work done quick! Best re- 
= Goenred Our loss 7 never 
for list and ——— 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, +B Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
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and need not be watched constantly to 
prevent burning. I use earthenware 
crocks for this purpose as the fruit can 
be left in them without harm and I only 
cook it while preparing a meal or using the 
top of the stove for other canning. It 

n't necessary to set these crocks in a pan 
of water; just leave the oven grate under 
them. Three meals is usually a sufficient 
length of time to bake these. 

So far I have not lost a jar of meat or 
fruit. I think this method is especially 
handy because one may can a little or a lot 

vith the same fuel used to prepare a meal 

nd not only save fuel and labor and time, 
ut much discomfort in the house during 
he hot weather.—L. W. G. 


SEPTEMBER RURAL CLUB 
PROGRAM 


September club programs should not be |. 


too heavy as farm women are still too busy 
for a great. deal of study and preparation. 
I believe the following suggestions will 
prove helpful for the busy and perplexed 
club leaders: 

1. Housecleaning hints; 

2. Dutch bulbs. 

3. The radio. 

For the music of the program I should 
like to suggest. a group of Scotch songs, 
“Blue Bells of Seotland,”’ “Annie Laurie,” 
“Comin’ Thru the Rye,” and “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

1. Housecleaning hints will make a 
splendid roll call topic. The idea seems 
somehow to be common that the truly 
important housecleaning time is spring. 
This is a false idea, I believe, for it is in the 
winter that the family really enjoys the 
home and so the fall is when we should 
dress the house as for a “gold day.”’ In the 
fall is the best time to add the bright new 
cushions or draperies, a eomfertable chair 
or a new table. I should like to offer this 
one suggestion. I have found that if I 
clean the wardrobes, dresser drawers and 
chests one week and also do a good supply 
of baking, make a big jar of salad dressing, 
and plan my meals for the following week, 
it smmplifies housecleaning very much 
and takes much of the hurry and confusion 
out of it. 

2. Now is the time to be talking of the 
Dutch bulbs we expect to plant. There 
are no flowers that give greater delight 
to the owner than these first bright blos- 
soms of spring. Im this group we find 
the tulips, nareissus and hyacinths. One 
should able to find helpful material 
for handling this tepic in good magazines 
or flower journals and from eatalogs of 
seed and nursery companies. 

3. The radio. It is always interesting 
to study and diseuss a new invention. 
| doubt of there was ever a single invention 
that so intensely interested everybody as 
this new wonder, the radio. The radio is 
equally interesting to the farm family and 
the exty dweller. It brings to everyone 
musie from great artists, famous bands 

nd orchestras, information from the 

colleges and universities, messages from 
umous lecturers, church services from 
great churches and cathedrals and even 
permits us to attend great political con- 
entions such as were held in Cleveland 

d New York last summer. This topic 

one that will need little study, unless one 

ires to go into a careful history of the 
vention and study of some of the in- 
entors. In every neighborhood there is 
n ardent radio enthusiast wio can make 

interesting and worthwhile talk.— 

Irs. Kenneth Rinehart. 


TRACTOR TOWELS 

If your men folks work with a tractor 
r gas engine, try my towels. Split and 

em the heavy brown sacks which are 
ised to enclose the hundred-pound sugar 

wks; put. a ring in one corner and hang 
ip beside the ironed white towel and see 
the relief in the men’s faces. 

They are very easily washed as the dirt 
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New FREE 
atalog 


ea. low factory prices ! 


New models ! 
AL New features ! 


SSiist out - Get your copy today 





ONLY 


($520 


_ DOWN 


Here’s wonderful news! The greatest Kalamazoo 
Factory SALE in 2 is now on. Prices have been cut tothe 
bone. Never as as there been such a sweeping, money- 
savingevent. Send for this big book now. It’s full of real bargains. 


Above All Else—QUALITY 


There are over 200 styles and sizes—new heating 
stoves, beautiful new gas stoves, attractive new porcelain enamel 
ranges, in blue and gray, com- 
bination gasand coal ranges, 
| RA NL@LaboiE and new, improved furnaces, 
ipeless. Also oil stoves, cedar chests, kitchen 


—A | both pipe a 
eg 75 cabinets and rts washing machines, vacuum cleaners and alu- 
a: es (an minum ware. You will see new designs and new features. 

} U > 
530,000 Satisfied Customers 


ay We have never before offered so much for so little. Never 
have you been able to buy such high quality merchandise at such low prices. 
The entire line is the largest, most c te, most modern we have ever 
shown. You will want this interesting — hundreds dpon hundreds 
of thousands of others will too, so write immediately. Yousave 4 to % 4 
buying direct from the factory and taking advantage of this big SAL! 


Cash or Easy Terms 


Cash or easy terms, just as you desire. Termsaslow as $3.00 monthly. 
Smali down payments. Pay as you use. Furnaces easy to install by our 
method — thousands of our customers have Ps their furnaces u 

selves in a few hours’ time. We furnish FREE plans and FREE service 
without obligation. Rangesand stovesshipped ready to put up ina jiffy. 
Quick 24-hour shipments. Low 
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FURNACES Seana 





toall points. Safe delivery guarantee 


$100,000 Bond Guarantee 

Every piece of merchandise in this catalog is stron fy pe ee 
t it refund money, 

pee => the seputatite of being enseptionsd ny fir and sear tjusre, as over half 3 > 


ithio A $100,000 
gold bond has been cs wilt tt you, 4 3100000 
and this bond sta behind everything we sell. 


“Factory-to-You Prices” 


Because we make every Kalamazoo stove 
and furnace in our own tremendous factory 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., covering 13 acres— 
the largest stove, range, and furnace factory 
in the world selling direct to the consumer 
—we sell to you at the same price we would 
charge thedealer. Wecutdistribution costs. 
Somebody has to buy from the factory first, 

why not you? Get factory prices and poc ket 
the savings. Nowherecan you find such low prices, 
such astounding offersas we make in thisnewcatalog, 


30 Days?’ Trial—360 Days’ Approval Test 
Anything you order you can have on 30 days’ trial in your own home. Welet ~ 
satisfy yourself that our quality is the highest and our prices the lowest. 
have 360 days’ approval test—could anything be fairer than that? 


Save Money—24-Hour Shipments yi, 
You not only save by buying direct from the factory but you make a double oY 





yale 





during this great sale. Remember: everything in this catalog can be bought on easy 
payments so small that you will scarcely miss the money. Don't wait a day. Write 
: for thiscatalog now. Prices may advance any time. 


Saved $69.00 on Furnace Ke F 
“Gentlemen: Our Kalamazoo Pipeless furnace oy 4 ra 
every nook and corner of our home, which is a 9 4 





room house, comfortable all winter. We sav A 
$69.00 on the purch: ase price and about % Me A 
on the winter's supply of coal. A 
J. H. Bov/man, Bridgeport, Ohio.” PS 
oe 2 
Saved $40.00 on Range oes . I 
“The Prince Rangearrived in fine con- Aa as IS, 
dition, and wish we could tell you UWE ,. °e 4 $er 
rsonally how much we're pleased J > . 
fou gave it right name oy > See 
you named it ‘Prince.’ I con- ‘eg? £ Pi ex” “ds A 
sider I saved nearly $40.00 / as CP 
in buying from you. ev ef J, Z “Os gp - 
A.J. Zebley, Oneida, N. Y." q 4 4 ESS EL 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manutacturers » COO SH 


26 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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A CHILLY RECEPTION 


\ novel affair under the above name 
was given by two young ladies in honor of 
a classmate who having moved to a dis- 
tant city was returning for a few days’ 
visit. As the reception must necessarily 
be in the hot month of August the above 
name was selected, and everything sug- 
gestive of a cooler clime was included in 
the plans. 

The invitations were in the shape of 
polar bears, sketched in pen and ink on 
white cards and bearing the inscription. 


We are giving Miss.......... a chilly 
I m prove yo ur amnion on Thursday afternoon. 


Four to Siz 


: Please Come. 

Complexion with The decorations were carried out in true 

winter style. The curtains were drawn, 
this pure, snow-white lotion. It cleans- giving a subdued light to the rooms, 
es, refines, invigorates and beautifies. which were decorated in evergreen and 
Simple to use, yet always sure to give cotton sprinkled with frost powder. 
most gratifying results. Is now used Icicles hung from the mantel and chandes 
daily by more women of refinement liers and ice clinked in the tall glasses of 
and beauty than any similar prepara- punch which were served to the guests 
tion. A wonderful success. Safe and upon entering and at intervals during the 
— entire afternoon. Fans aided greatly in 


producing the desired effect. 
A couple of guessing contests, all relat- 
in ing to the cold Northland, had been ar- 
ranged by the hostesses, then white cards 
IN : i e- 
for momen attached to which were green party 
Quickly relieves and heals irrita- pencils were passed and each guest was 
ted, inflamed skin, prevents reque sted to write a hundred words on 
aad ‘What I like best about winter.” A 
xands soft and attractive. ; 
All druggists, department pretty white lace party fan with crystal 
stores and 5 and 10c chain spangles was the prize awarded in this 
stores, or by mail post- contest 
paid. 3 sizes, 10c, 50c, $1.00. —. . : 
Money order or stamps. The refreshments carried out the gen- 
° eral idea of the afternoon. The color 
Free Trial Bottle scheme used was green and white. Lettuce 
with booklet and direc. sandwiches, chicken salad, pineapple ice 
tions if you give name and round cakes frosted white and covered 
of your dealer. 
with cocoanut to represent snow balls 
A. S. HINDS CO. furnished the menu. 
Dept. 65, Portland, Maine The serving table represented a scene 
in the frozen north. The table had been 
covered with a sheet of fluffy cotton over 
which had been sprinkled frost powder. 
An Eskimo hut was in the center of the 
table, around which were grouped toy 
Eskimo dogs and two Eskimo men. The 
favors were cotton snowballs, each one 
containing a small gift.—L. E. 


GETTING A SILO DINNER ALONE 


I find that I can get my bigger meals 
with my head as well as with my hands. 
Outside of the social advantage I don’t 
just see any real reason for three or four 
women to get in each other’s way when 
threshing or silo filling comes with the 
meals for a dozen or fifteen men to pre- 


The clipper your 
barber uses is the pare. Sometimes it is worth while to 
. have one extra cook but I’ve done it alone 


clipper to use at home at times and it does not scare me at all. 
I keep a notebook near me on the 
Send for the Head Barber’s booklet? | jitchen wall. I jot down on that just 

“How to Use Clippers.” what I intend to have for dinner and 
supper for the men. I jot them down just 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. in the order that I expect to serve them. 






























Providence, R.L.U.S.A Then I plan out and write down just 

what is to be done in regular order for the 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R.I. day. Because of that I do not have to 

Please send me a free copy of your new worry about forgetting anything when 

booklet, "How to Use Clippers.” the rush time comes before the whistle 
f, blow 8. 

tag I have gone to an all day social affair 

Address = in the neighborhood the day before getting 

City State uate a big meal. The first thing in the morning 

Ss. F.8 while chores are being finished at the 

barn I straighten up the house. Break- 








fast over, I make my pies for the meals. 


| While they are baking I wash up all the 
AGENTS: SUT A DOLLAR morning dishes, milk pails and the like. 
WITHOU Then I set the table all ready for dinner 





Px 


A naa S." pes'DEPT. er ence st. Lous, ome Phen I peel the pow itoes and get any vege- 
tables ready that I am going to serve. | 
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Kills Flies 


UICK and safe to use anywhere. Swats flies by the 
houseful instead of one by one. Just blow Brack 
Frac powder or spray Brack Frac liquid into the 
air of rooms; keep doors and windows closed for twenty 
minutes; then sweep up and burn dead flies. 

Brack Frac—The Nation's Insecticide—is now ob- 
tainable in either powder or liquid form. Also kills roaches, 
waterbugs, bedbugs, ants, fleas, mosquitoes and moths. 
Brack Fiac powder will tid dogs and cats of fleas, and 
will kill lice on cage birds or pl: ants. 

Ask for Brack Frac at drug, grocery, department and 
hardware stores. In red- eadtdiee packages with th 
Brack Prac trade-mar 
Or sent direct by mail 

on receipt of price. 


BLACK FLAG 
Smallwood & Eagle Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





















Powder (3 Sizes) Liquid (4. sizes) 
15c, 40c, 75c. 25c, 45c, 85c, 
Except west of $2.50. Except west 
Denver and fore of Denver and 

eign countries oreign countries 


BLACK @ FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


How Good The Bristles Feel! 


WHITING-ADAMS °“' y 


BRUSHES 


Making a Brush “My 
to Last a Lifetime 7 
is a Lifetime Job “if, 

“Ny 


S/ 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. 3. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U. S.A 
Brush Manuractwi<.3 tor Over 116 Years 
and the Largest in the World 


STINGS or INSECTS 


cooled and gently 
healed by applying 
antiseptic 


“Mentholalum 


Write for free sample 


entholatum Co.. Buffalo. N.Y., Wichita. Kans. 




















e carry no advertisements from 
firms we cannot recommend to you 
as being worthy of your confidence 





Take advantage of the many bargains our | 


advertisers are offering in this month's issue. ' PU! the cream in the pitcher, jelly in its 


and patronage at all times. 

















dish, butter and such ready to go on the 
table. 

By this time my pies are done and 
ready to cool. Then the mailman comes 

ong and I have time to sit down and 
look over the newspapers and farm jour- 
nals. Then I get the potatoes and what- 
ever meat I’m serving, on to cook. I 
don’t try to have two or three kinds of 
meat or four kinds of cake. Men want 
plenty of realfood. If it is clean and looks 
ippetizing, they’ll forget about so much 
variety. Women are not trying to outdo 
each other in variety of foods at big din- 

ers like they used to. I wouldn’t 
do it even if they did 

When dinner is over I eat my own and 
get the dishes cleaned up and out of the 
way right off. Then I set the table all 
ready for supper, get my meat loaf or 
vhatever it may be, ready. I try to have 
something out of the ordinary. This fall 
for silo fillers my supper was meat loaf, 
fresh fried potatoes, weiners, baked apples, 
baked beans, pickles, jelly, johnny cake, 

id cottage pudding. That johnny 
ke was the unexpected dish and it 

uppeared first of all. Yes, maple sirup 
it. Isn’t that enough for any silo 
er to pick from for a good supper? 

[ finished up the dishes at once after 
supper, shortened up the table, put the 

extra dishes away and silo filling eating 

; over for another year. I didn’t feel 

ed out. I had even had time to take a 

uple of hours nap in the afternoon 
between meals and feed the hens before 
starting supper. 

I can remember when this would have 
worried me. I didn’t lay any plans then. 
The difference between being tired out 
and forgetting something at the last minute 
is the difference between plans and no 
plans laid before the meal.—Mrs. E. R. 


fill 





SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE'S 





If the new baby is greatly annoyed by 
prickly heat, an old-fashioned linen shirt 
worn under the flannel one will relieve 
much of the irritation. 

One of the nicest pads to lay the baby 
on when away from home is made by 
seaming two pretty Turkish towels to- 
gether pillow-case fashion. Slip a piece 
of rubber sheeting of the same size inside. 

The child who daily witnesses his par- 
ents’ ability both to bear and forbear is 
nurturing his own store of fidelity for the 
future. 

Kiddies’ knit panty waists that have 
stretched out of shape by long wear may 
be made into everyday vests by removing 

| buttons and sewing up the back, add- 
ing an extra length of an old vest if too 
short. They can then be worn with elastic 
opped bloomers. 

Before taking the eld clock to the 

veler’s for repairs, when no amount of 
coaxing will induce it to run, soak a plug 

ibsorbent cotton in kerosene and place 
de the clock underneath the works. 
Leave in place until the oil is absorbed 

If in a hurry on cookie-baking morning, 

| the stiff cooky dough into a long loaf 
ud slice the cookies off with a knife. 

If you cannot bear the odor of boiling 
cabbage, onions or greens, just place the 

tles, tightly covered, in the oven to 
sh cooking. 


When traveling with small children, 
rry a box of absorbent cotton, from 
ich little pledgets may be torn to wash 
ninutive sticky fingers and lips instead 
‘eae the Boston bag crowded with 
lamp w ash cloths. Be sure to earry some 
ourt plaster to the repair temporarily 
¢ inevitably torn dress.—Mrs. E. M. 
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Learn how millions 
get whiter teeth 


This offers a delightful test 
which will bring a new concep- 
tion of what clean teeth mean. 

It means whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth, such as millions now enjoy. 
See what it brings to you. 


The war on film 


Dental science is now fighting 
film —the cause of most tooth 
troubles. 

Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth. Under old 
methods of tooth brushing, much 
of it remains. 

It becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy coats. That is why 
so many teeth look cloudy. 

Film also causes most tooth 
troubles. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

These troubles became almost 
universal when that film was left 
on teeth. 


Modern research has discovered 
two effective film combatants. 
One disintegrates the film at all 
stages of formation. One re- 
moves it without harmful scour- 
ing. 

Tests have proved that these 
methods mean a new era in teeth 
cleaning. A new-type tooth paste 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 











Pepsadé Ss a PAT. OFF. ni 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Based on modern research 


Do This—Today 





has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 

Now the use of Pepsodent has 
spread the world over, largely by 
dental advice. 


Look at what Pepsodent does 


The use of Pepsodent will 
bring at once a new conception 
of clean teeth. 

It does more than fight film. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, which is there to neutral- 
ize mouth acids. It multiplies 
the ptyalin in saliva, which is 
there to digest starch deposits 
on teeth. 

These combined effects will be 
a revelation to you. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

Compare the new way with 
the old, then decide for yourself 
what is best. Cut out coupon 
now. 








10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 115, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IL, U. 8S. A. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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You should read Succusgful Farming adver- 





tisements before buying farm merchandise. 








of — — a asteners at 1(e 
per ¢ Easily Soild. EARN 
BIG MONEY C On PREMIUMS. 
Order your cards TO-DAY. Send 
no money. We trust you till goods 
are sold. 
y AMERICAN —* co. 
Box 68Z Lancaster, Pa. 
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No. 2136—Thinning Lines. The mature or 
full - figured woman will like this straight line dress 
for it is very easy to make and requires little fitting. 
It would be pretty made of dotted Swiss, un- 
starched gingham, voile, soft summer silk or 
handkerchief linen. Cut in sizes 36 to 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3%{ yards of 42- 
inch material. 

No. 1957—Becoming Dress. In a gaily pat- 
terned cretonne with linen for contrast this en 
would be smart and cool for warm weather wear. 
Of course, you could make it of one material too, 
using either plain or printed silk crepe, voile, linen 
or tissue gingham for general wear. Cut in sizes 
16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 25¢ yards of 36-inch material with 154 
yards of 24-inch contrasting. 

No. 2060—This Dress Cuts in One Piece. See 
the diagram below the sketch. If you made it of 
plain or printed silk crepe, satin, crepe de chine or 
any of the tub silks it would be pretty and attrac- 
tive for “Sunday best” wear. or general wear, 
make it of gingham, voile, cotton crepe, either 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








2/26 





plain or printed, linen, dotted Swiss or organdie. 
Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 274 yards of 36 or 40-inch 
material. 

No. 2097—Youthful Frock. It would be 
lovely made of plain or printed silk crepe, taffeta, 
tissue gingham, dotted Swiss, organdie or voile. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material. 

No. 2149—Becoming One-Piece Dress. Lan- 
vin green linen with checked gingham or fancy 
voile for the trimming would be most becoming to 
fair hair-and blue eyes. Gingham with organdie 
for the collar, cuffs and belt would also be nice. 
Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 1 yard 36-inch contrasting. 
> No. 2140—Two-Material Dress. Vividly col- 
ored cretonne and linen are the fabrics used to 
make this slip-on frock which exploits the ular 
low waistline. Raspberry or :dre blue 
linen combined with white would also be attractive. 


2/54 
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Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 iaches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 uires 144 yards of 36-inch materia! 
with 11% yards inch contrasting. 

No. 1164—Suit for Small Boys. Madras, 
denim, linen or rep are good materials. Cut in 
sizes 2, 4, 6 and years. Size 4 requires 1°, 
yards of 36-inch material with 534 yards of braid 

No. 2075—One-Piece Dress for Young 
Daughter. In a candy-striped tub silk, gingha 
striped ratine, voile or linen, this cunning fr: 
would be smart indeed. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 a: 
14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 40-inch mate: 

No. 2092—Becoming Blouse for the Matro: 
You could make it of plain or printed silk ere; 
erage de chine, batiste or voile and it would lx 
both practical and becoming. Cut in sizes 36 to 45 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 
40-inch material. 

No. 1807—Sensible Suit for Boys. The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 ont SF pees. Size 8 
requires 254 yards of 36-inch material. 


Continued on page 61 





To order any of the items shown on this page, write 

How to Order your name and address plainly ,give correct number 

and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 

., Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Every 
exchanged. Do it. 


dress your letter to Pattern Dept 


pattern is seam allowing. Patterns will not be 


Summer Book of Fashions forthe uve season, ea 
It contains pattern styles for the whole family and money can be sa En nee 


toitin selecting thesummer 
order to Pattern Department 


The price ie 10 cents per copy . 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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HOW DO YOU SERVE ROASTING | 


EARS? 


Unlike the five little virgins of old who 


cheated themselves out of seeing the mar- 
riage beeause they had neglected oil for 
their lamps, the wise housewife is not 
going to cheat herself, nor her dinner 
guests either, out of the wholesomeness, 
the palatableness that perfectly fresh 
sweet corn provides, by neglecting to cook 
it within a very few hours after gathering. 
Sweet corn kernels rapidly lose their sugar 


after separation from the stalk; the sugar | 


is almost-entirely gone in just one day. 

Tender, full-grown sweet corn requires 
but a few moments for cooking properly; 
some ten or fifteen minutes only, over a 
brisk fire. Put the ears, brushed free 
from silks, into a kettle of boiling water, 
and add salt about five minutes before 
removing from the fire. Completely 
immerse the ears in the water to avoid 
ugly discoloration. When done let drain 
a moment, then cover closely with a clean 
napkin and send to the table piping hot. 


Altho night-cooled, crisp, cooked-soon- | 


after-picking roasting ears are fit for the | 
gods, if the season be a fairly long one the 
family may tire of them. When they do, 





try these recipes: 

Corn Fritters—Grate the corn from six | 
ears, combine with a dash of pepper, a/| 
pinch of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Add two well-beaten egg yolks. | 
Stir in three tablespoonfuls of milk, add | 
the beaten whites of the eggs last and 
fry on a hot, well-greased griddle nicely 
brown. These are delicious. 

Green Corn Oysterettes—Sift half a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder with half a 
cupful of flour. Add slowly half a cupful 
of sweet cream, stirring until very smooth; 
then add two well-beaten eggs and stir 
all into two cupfuls of grated corn. Season 
with salt and pepper, and drop by spoon- 
fuls in deep, hot fat. Serve just a few 

t a helping, very hot. 

Corned Toast—For breakfast this is 
delightfully received, and, too, it may be 
an admirable means of utilizing corn left 
over from the previous day. 

For individual serving, fry four thin 
slices of bacon to a nice crispy brown, and 
break into pieces with a fork. Add a 
cupful of corn, and when well heated, 
break two eggs into it, stirring thoroly. 
When the eggs have become fixed or ‘‘set,”’ 
pour the whole over hot buttered toast and 
serve immediately. A tiny dash of salt 
and pepper upon the eggs may be neces- 
sary for some folks’ taste.—G. 8S. 
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Our Pattern Department 


Continued from page 60 

No. 2154—Dress With Matching Bloomers. 
rhis cunning style can be made for a little girl as 
shown in main view and for big sister as shown in 
small view. Cotton crepe, cretonne, printed per- 
ile, gingham, striped dimity, voile and batiste are 

me of the materials you might employ in the 

tking. Cut in sizes 2 to 12 years. Size 8 requires 
2°4 yards of 36-inch material. 
No. 2126—Dress With Chemisette Front. 
is popular style could be made of striped tub 
, ratme or fancy cotton materials and it would 
attractive and cool for wear on hot days. Cut 
sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure 
~ize 36 requires 344 yards of 36-inch materia! with 
i-yard of 36-ineh contrasting. 


A SEE-SAW 
One mother of am only child, living far 
‘rom neighbors, fixed a ‘teeter totter” for 
her little girl by putting rocks in a sack 
and tying it to one end of the plank, to 
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As tasty a dish 


as you ever ate— 
Kellogg’s- Corn 


Flakes with milk or 


cream, and a little of 


CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh always 


and 


Inner-sealed waxtite wrapper keeps 


usive Kellogg feature. 


your favorite fruit. 


Orchard products go 
well with this delicious 
cereal. There are mil- 
lions and millions such 
breakfasts every day. 



























open- 






























































balance the child’s weight.—Mrs. B. M. O. 


Be hae Aun ate SOD WE De CPE Em Se 
LS, we 
i{ Declaration of 
ia 
*| Independence 
fy A facsimile copy of the Declara- 
=| tion of Independence has beenis- |; 
“| sued by the John Hancock Mutual [ff 
| Life Igsurance Company. ¥ 
> This-reproduction isa composite |; 
i<| geduced facsimile, one-quarter size, |* 
ji] taken from a facsimile reproduc- Ny 
7,| tidn of the original laration of te 
| Independence made by W. I. Stone = 
“| th 4823, under the direction of John = [7 
‘| Quincy Adams, then Secre of My 
+4, State. The original engrossed Dec- = jp 
| lacation is in the eustony of theLi- [35 
‘=| brarian of Congress at Washington. /°: 
{| The John Hancock Company will [fi 
>| send this copy of the laration 
“| free for framing. & 

€ INSURANCE 

Of BOBTON MassacnusErT® 

Over Strty Years in Business. 
Now Insuring overt One Bilton 850 
Million Dollars in Potictes 
6m 3,300,000 Live. 
MOF EE BES SS 
Successful farmers Jike Successful Farming 











The Official Cap 
| For Club Members 


The cap shown 
in the illustra- 
tion has been 
accepted as the 
official cap for 
Federal or 
United States 
boys’ and girls’ 
ciubs. Only 
elub members 
who are or have 
been enrolled in 
the boys’ and 
girls’ club work 
can have or 
wear this cap 
Read our cap 
offer below and 
get your cap at 
os = once. 

Our Cap Offer: In order that every club 
member may have one of these caps, we are 
giad to sell them for only 10'centseach. Send 
stamps or coin and be sure: to write your ad- 
dress plainly and give size desired. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Ta. 






















































Fuller Red Tip Tag 


This is the famous Fuller Red Tip Tag 
which is attached to every Fuller Brush when 
it is delivered to you. By this tag you wil 


know that the brush is a genuine Fuller Brush 
Accept no brushes that ~ 

do not have this tag— 
they cannot be Fuller 
Brushes, and you 
want nothing but , 
the best 













Fuller Hair Brush 
It is all brush,—no back to warp, 
, or split, or hold the dirt. The most 
sanitary brush ever designed. 
Can be cleaned thoroughly. Its bristles pene- 
trate even the thickest hair, and gently mas- 
sage the geal, keeping it in 
a healthy condition. 
The ideal way to 
brush the hair —for 
men, women and 
children. 









Fulle. 
Flesh Brush 


For sleeplessness and nervous- 
ness there is nothing so sooth- 
ing and stimulating as a brisk, 
dry massage with this Fuller 

Flesh Sresk w and down the spine. And after 
a bath it is a splendid tonic for the ekin. It is 
shaped to fit the curves of the body. The 
bristles are gentle, and yet 
firm enough to invigorate. 


Fuller Clothes Brush 
Whisks out dust and dirt as no 
other clothes brush can. Helps to 
preserve, instead of wearing off, the nap of the 
goods. Keeps your clothes looking neat. Curved 
to fit the collar and shoulders, and brushes your 
clothes on your back as well as when off. And 
never sheds a bristle. 


* 


== 





Fuller Trade Mark Button 
Every Fuller Man wears this Fuller Trade Mark 
Button in his coat lapel. This is your guaran- 
tee that he isa Fuller Man. The same Trade 
Mark will be found somewhere on every Fuller 
Brush,—either on the handle, or the ferrule, or 
otherwise attached. Look for this Trade Mark 
to be sure you are getting the genuine Fuller 
Brushes, 
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After the 
hot and dusty 


day—then 
the 


Fuller Country Shower 


(with or without tank) 


Makes you forget the day's hard work and the sun’s hot rays—gives you such comfort and cleanli- 
ness as was never before possible in a house without running hot water. Now, every farm home can have 
this delightful luxury. It combines the refreshing feeling of a shower bath with the tle massage of the 
bristles, thus —— the circulation, and giving you new vigor and vim. With this Fuller Shower the 
water flows continually fresh and clean,—as clean as the water you drink. Any temperature you want it. 

It is the only proper cold-bath method, as the water sprays upon but one portion of the body at a 
time, while the action of the bristles prevents any shock to the system. The handle of the brush is so 
shaped that it won't slip. It easily reaches the back. The tank holds a generous supply of water, and, 
when not in use, may be folded up. : 

The Fuller Shower is supplied without the tank, to homes where there is running hot and cold water. 

The Fuller Man will call at your home and show you this, and any of the 44 other Fuller Brushes 
you will be interested in seeing (for Fuller Brushes are sold only through our own 5,000 trained — 
tatives). You are under no obligation to buy when the Fuller Man calls. But, if you make a selection, 
you pay no money down, and the same Fuller Man will deliver the brushes to you. 


If the Fuller Man in your county has not yet been to see you, write at once to the Fuller Brush 
Co., 1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., and the nearest Fuller Man will come to call on you. 
Let us send you our book “Handy Brushes on the Farm”. It’s free—just send a post card. 


© The F. B. Co. 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES~ HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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This novel arrangement of the kitchen in an Indiana farm home is decidedly convenient 


PICKLES FROM THE FALL GARDEN 


Recipes for Relishes, Pickles and Sauces 


By GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


otherwise tasteless meal, so does the making of pickles and 

relishes add interest and zest to the everyday work of plan- 
ning and canning and cooking for the family. One rarely wishes 
to make a great store of any one kind of pickle, but it is ever so 
much fun to try a new recipe here, a change in an old one there, 
and to put away the nicely labeled cans in neat rows on the 
cellar shelves. 

Before recipes must come some general directions. Use only 
sound fruits and vegetables, never overripe ones. It is well to 
cleanse them by wipimg with a damp cloth rather than to wash 
them in a pan of water, for the presence of even a little water 
may cause the pickles to spoil. 

Use the best vinegar you can get, cider vinegar preferably. 
Be careful not to overcook the pickles in vinegar, for that will 
soften them. 

\ little grated horseradish or some nasturtium leaves added 
to the vinegar helps in preventing mold, while layers of grape 
leaves among the pickles are supposed to keep them green. A 
very little powdered alum may be added to make the pickles 
crisp, but beware of using too much. A teaspoonful is enough 

ra gallon of pickles. 

Never use metal utensils in making and storing pickles. Glass 

ruit jars or stoneware are best for storing them. 


Pickled Gherkins 


The name ‘‘gherkins’’ means small, unripe cucumbers. The 
llowing ingredients are required: 4 
quarts of cucumbers, 4 red peppers, 4 
quarts of vinegar. 

Wash and dry the gherkins, put into 
tone jar and cover with a brine made 
the proportion of 1 cupful of salt to 
ch quart of water. Have the brine 
cool when put over the cucumbers. 

Let stand twenty-four hours, then 
heat brine, cucumbers and all nearly to 
the boiling poimt. Drain and wipe the 
cucumbers dry, then cover with fresh 
cold water and again bring to the 
boiling point. 

Drain and cook the cucumbers, a few 
at a time, in the cider vinegar boiled 
with the peppers. Can in sterilized jars, 
pouring the hot vinegar over the pickles, 
and seal. If sweet pickles are desired 
add spices and brown sugar to taste. Whole spices are used, 
tied loosely in cheesecloth or thin muslin. 


Dill Pickles 


Use green cucumbers six or eight inches long. Wash and 
wipe them dry, then arrange in layers in a deep stone jar, 
alternating with layers composed of chopped red pepper, a 
large bunch of dill seed on the stalk, and some clean grape 


leaves. 


Joc: as a tart, attractive pickle adds spice and zest to an 


f 





Pickled peaches are always prime favorites 


Add 4 cupfuls of salt to 3 gallons of water, boil and skim, 
adding enough water to make 3 gallons after boiling. Let cool 
and pour over the cucumbers. 

Spread more dill, more grape leaves and a clean cloth over 
the pickles, cover with a plate weighted down with a heavy 
stone; let stand three weeks before using. Wash the covering 
cloth twice a week. 


Mixed Pickles 


pint of carrots 216 tablespoonfuls of salt 
pint of cauliflower 1 pound of sugar 

pint of sweet corn 14 pound of white mustard seed 
quart of small cucumbers 1 pint of lima beans 

stalk of celery 1 pint of string beans 

quart of vinegar 1 pint of small onions 

14 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 6 sweet peppers 


Se eee 


Parboil carrots, corn and beans, cut string beans and celery 
into one-inch pieces, quarter carrots and cut into one inch 
lengths. Mix all together. Bring vinegar to a boil and add 
starch, sugar and salt. Pour over mixture and boil fifteen 
minutes. Seal hot. Canned vegetables may be used and a good 
mixture may be obtained also by the omission of part of the 
vegetables. 

“Lazy Wife’’ Pickles 


Fill a quart can with sliced cucumbers and pour over it 
vinegar enough to fill can, adding 1 tablespoonful of salt, 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar and 1 tablespoonful of mustard. Seal. These 
will be good in one week 

Pickled Beets 

For each 2-quart can of tightly 
packed beets cook together and pour 
over them boiling hot: 

2%4 cupfuls of vinegar 
4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 


1 tablespoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of pepper 


Seal hot to keep. To use fresh let 
stand until cool. 


Uncooked Chili Sauce 


1 peck of ripe, solid tomatoes sliced fine 

bg cupful of salt sprinkled »n them overnight 

In the morning drain the water off 
and add to the tomatoes 6 medium- 
sized onions, 3 celery stalks, and 5 green 
peppers which have been put thru the 
food chopper. Add 2 pounds of brown sugar, 2 cupfuls of 
vinegar and 2 ounces of white mustard seed. Mix well and 
seal carefully in sterilized jars. 


Green Tomato Pickles 
1 peck of green tomatoes sliced 2 sweet peppers chopped fine 
16 dozen onions, chopped 1 hot pepper chopped fine 
Cover with half a cupful of salt and let stand overnight. 
In the morning drain off all liquid and (Continued on page 64 
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Continued from page 63 


add the following: 


1 pound of brown sugar 
1 tablespoonful each of allspice, cinnamon, mus- 
tart | 
1 teaspoonful of cloves 
Vinegar to cover 
Cook for one hour and seal in sterilized | 


jars. 
Mustard Pickles Superfine 
4 quarts of sliced cucumbers (1-144 inches in 
diameter. Cut crosswise in ‘4 -inch slices 
4 quarts of sliced onions, cut lengthwise 
Measure after slicing 
For the dressing scald together:, 
i% quarts of vinegar | 
3 outel s of granulated sug? ar 
Lé teaspoonful each of celery seed and tumeric 
4 ounces of yellow mustard 
\¢ teaspoonful of red pepper 
be cupful of flour 
Mix thoroly the dry ingredients, blend 
with water and add to the boiling vinegar. 
Pour over pickles, bring to boil and seal 


while hot. Do not cook pickles. 


Quick Pickles 
Pack a two-quart jar with sliced cu- 
cumbers, using slices cut lengthwise. 
Cover with boiling solution made as 


follows: 
144 cupfuls of vinegar 2 tablespoonfuls of salt 
146 cupfuls of water 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 


Let cool, then reheat the same vinegar 
and pour over them again. Cool. These 
are fine for immediate use. If sealed for 
winter keeping, the second vinegar must 
be fresh and the pickles must be sealed 
while hot. 

Corn Relish 


20 ears of corn cut from cob 
1 large head of cabbage chopped fine 
Boil in 144 quarts of vinegar for 114 hours. 
Add: 
3 peppers \{ cupful of mustard 
1 cupful of flour 1 teaspoonful of tumeric 
2% cupfuls of sugar 
Add 1 quart more of vinegar, bring all 
to boiling and seal hot. 
Sweet Pickled Peaches 
7 pounds of peaches 1 quart of vinegar 
334 pounds of sugar 2 ounces of cloves 
2 ounces of stick cinnamon 


Pare the peaches and stick 1 or 2 cloves 
in each one. Boil the sugar and vinegar 
and cinnamon five minutes, then add the 
rest of the spice and the peaches; when 
the peaches are thoroly done take them 
out; boil the sirup, reducing it nearly half, 
and pour over the peaches. 


FRIED CUSHAW IS DELICIOUS 

The big crook-neck cushaws are not 
very popular generally simply because 
so many housewives do not know how to 
make them palatable. We have grown 
them for a few years and the people here- 
about have always made remarks about 
the tastelessness of them. One day I 
offered a neighbor woman one, but she 
said they didn’t care for them. Some- 
time later her husband had occasion to 
eat at our house and I prepared some 
cushaw for dinner in the way we like them. 

When he sat down at the table he 
wanted to know what that dish was. I 
told him and he sampled it and pro- 
nounced it better than sweet potato. He 
sampled it again and again, and a few days 
over for one and 


later his wife came 
wanted to know also how I cooked it. 
Chis is the way to prepare them. Slice 


off round slices of the thick meaty necks, 
about an inch thick. Have a skillet 
heated and put in butter, or butter and 
lard; all butter is really best and it 
doesn’t take very much—not nearly so 
much as for frying eggplant, for instance. 
Place the slices of the peeled cushaw in the 
pan and fry slowly. I always have to 
caution people a second time on this, for if 
fried too quickly it is very likely to burn, 
or if you can keep it from burning, it will 
be watery, not at all like a mealy potato. 
That’s the reason for the slow frying. 
Allow an hour to fry it. About ten or 
fifteen minutes before it is finished sprinkle 
liberally with sugar and a little salt and 
turn frequently. When done they are 
that rich, delicious golden brown and are 
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| Member Warm Air Heating 


and Ventilating Assn., A mert- 
can Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, National 
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FARMING 
Would You Throw Away 
Half Your House? 


No! Yet that is just what you do every 
winter, unless every room in the house 
is properly heated. A good furnace will 
make your home more comfortable in 
winter than in summer—safeguard the 
health of your family—and costs so little! 
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By E.' B. Langenberg 


When cold weather comes do you close up 

the rooms that are “hard to h and try 

to get siengusdl heweubnehentiiaepaee 

Tas var athe toad the ate hound Or the 
your y spend the in 

heated rooms and then Scoot tcooatl 

halls into frigid bath and bed rooms, inviting 


lar, will make your investment in your home 
pey i y 00%, dividends e year, in comfort, 

th and convenience. It will let you use 
every room all winter—it will reduce colds, 
——- doctor et oad save work, 
and avoid carrying ashes through 
the house. 


colds and sickness which quick changes in The Front Rank isa warm air “pipe” furnace 
temperature bring? —onewhich cmeteties Aad = by mois- 
pol cry Pp apes geen phy ob tened air circulating throughout the entire 
on «2 of it Reve. house. icteandibteand ches ft enieeaien enough 

aechea take air from outside to keep the air inside per- 
year—the most a ly fresh and healthful. 
tant half, too, as far “i> PRONT RANK TheFront Rank Furnace 
wd ae | is Soneuenes, — —— =asrence’ isthe best net Sennen 
use ys e our 
more time inside the STEEL , FURNACES ep Aside from its 


house during the cold months than at any 
other time of the year. 
Suppose someone would try to sell you an 
automobile that would run only six months 
of the year. You could use it freely in summer, 
but would have to let it stand in the 
during cold weather. You would think that 
a> te poor proposition. 
Yet, it is just as needless to close up some of 
your rooms because they are hard to heat, as 
it is to dispense with the automobile just be- 
cause the weather is cold. It is needless to 
expose your family to the dangers of colds 
that may develop into serious illness, by forc- 
ing them to live in a house that is too hot in 
some rooms, and much too cold in others. 


A good furnace, the Front Rank in particu- 








‘RADIO TUBES 


% Like their na‘ ) Sepiicans of 
quality.Dura — 

Bring in distan fn maxi- 
mum of volume and tlearness. 








+5 Volts, - 24 Ampere 





} Ampere 


Wit Standard Base. 
Type 12...154 Velts, .25 Ampere 
Platioum Fi Filament. 
Amplifier and 
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Transmitter $3 
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ROLLS S ROYCE TUBE CO. 








21 Norwood St. (Dept. S.F.) Newark, NJ. 








good with any meat gravy.—Mrs. I. J. N. 











features of health and comfort, it will pay 
a mermeededes Athome with Front 
‘urnace installed rings several 
hundred, oreven thousand dll more if 
you ever want to sell. 
The cost of a Front Rank Furnace is rea- 
sonable—and you can figure it will last 20 to 
25 years. It is economical to operate and re 
quires little if any repairs or seplacement._ 


Free Heatin 
Write for our comers 
“Front Rank on the 
on request. 


CB Lengenberg cen 


reheating booklet, 


—sent free 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4550 North Euclid Ave. — 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bl ILD Yor D OWN SAVE 


ielinteupkeahetall 
buslt un few hours ume with our help 
We fugnish all ons and parts cut to fit 
with blueprint and full sostruccons. 
Seusfactnoo guaranteed. 


=. The Sturdibilt Body 
PATENT si for our free Guide Books and 
Record of Invention Blank’’ before dis- 
4, y bee tan at 
victor J. TOR J. za & CO., w . 
You will find a great deal of valuable infor- 


mation and instruction about _— yie- 
as 


advertisements 
in the editoral features of this joa which 


Well as 8 nancial consideration. Road dg 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


Police Judge—“‘With what instrument 
or article did your wife inflict these wounds 
on your face and head?” 

Michael Mooney—‘‘Wid a motter, your 
anner.”’ 

Police Judge—“A what?” 

Michael Mooney—‘‘A motter—wan 0’ 
these frames wid ‘God Bliss Our Home’ 
m it. 


SLIDING DOWN THE ICING 

“Will you join our party in the jam 
preserves?”’ asked the first fly. 

“No,” said the second fly, “the lady of 
our house has baked a cake with icing on 
it. We're going in for winter sports.” 
SIGNS 

“What makes you think they’re en- 
gaged?” 

“She has a ring and he’s broke.” 


The inquisitive old lady was bending 
over the bed of a wounded soldier whose 
head was swathed with cotton and linen. 

“Were you wounded in the head, my 
boy?” she asked. 

“No’m,” replied a faint voice. “I was 
shot in the foot and the bandage has 
slipped up.”” — The American Legion 
Weekly. 





PURELY PRO TEM 
“So yo’ done mortgaged our li’! 


Lily: 
home?” 

Mose: “Jes’ temp-rarily, honey, till 
de mortgage am fo-closed.”—The Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 

Bill Boaster: ““You should hear my new 
radio. Last night I got Mexico.” 

Roy Roaster: “That’s nothing. I just 
opened the window and got Chile,” 


PAINFUL OCCASION 
‘Well, how did you enjoy your visit to 
the dentist’s?”’ 
“T was bored to tears.”’ 
Fresh—‘‘Say, prof, how long could | 
live without brains?’ 
Prof.—‘‘That remains to be seen.” 
—_— } 


NO RECOMMENDATION 
“What do you think of mud as a beauti- 


fier?” 
“Well, it hasn’t done much for the 
turtle.” 
WORMS NOT DESIRED 
Mother: “Get up, Elsie. Remember, 
it’s the early bird that gets the worm.” 
Elsie (drowsily): “Let him have ’em, 
mother. I’m not hungry.” 
FIXING THE BLAME 
Margaret is only seven years old, but 
metimes quite naughty. On one occa- 
on her mother, hoping to be particularly 
mpressive, said: ‘‘Don’t you know that if 
ou keep on doing so many naughty things 
uur children will be naughty, too?” 
Margaret dimpled and cried triumph- 
ntly, “Oh, mother, now you’ve given 
ourself away!” 


Little Miss: ‘Mister, will you fix up 

kitty? There’s a miss in her pu:r!” 
PRECISELY 

Aunt: “Can you explain 
telegraphy to me, Arthur?” 

Arthur: ‘Well, if you had a very long 
dog, reaching from London to Liverpool, 
ind you trod on its tail in London, it would 
bark in Liverpool. That’s telegraphy; 
ind wireless is precisely the same only 
without the dog.’’—The Passing Show 
London). 


wireless 
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Gn the Days of Your Granda a 


HEN farming meant pioneering, there grew 
to manhood one whom America willever honor. 
From the life story of the humble railsplitter, there 
has been made the greatest of all motion pictures. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


Produced by AL& RAY ROCKETT 


Directed by Philip Rosen 


; 










Scenario by Frances Marion - 


E was one of you. He knew 

your worries. He felt 
your joys. Poor boy, student, 
lawyer, president ,—martyr. 
His fame will never die. 

The screen has accom- 
plished its greatest miracle in 
reproducing this tender, dra- 
matic, adventurous 
life story with a 
realism that will 
startle you and 
rouse your every 
emotion. 














- * 
te 










Already, “Abraham Lin- 
coln’’ is acclaimed: “The 
Most Remarkable Picture 
of the Year.” 

Ask your nearest theatre 
when you can see it. 





A First National Picture 














Orns 


7 day Itis tasteless. 
times® . aoe | : 
and absolutely tant FG, CO.(C088 da) es ae 

New York Cutting a corn is always dangerous. 






a teas 







Blue-jay ends corns. Kills the pain 
instantly, then the corn loosens and 
comes out. No risk, no constant trou- 
ble. Get Blue-jay at your druggist. 


_ Blue-jay__ 


Walking, Talking, Sleeping, Doll 
Yours For A Little Spare Time 


She's a chubby, cuddly, baby doll. 15 inches tall. 
Hair bobbed in the latest style,so pretty. Betty Lou 
isher name. She has big blue eyes that close when 
she sleeps. Cheeksround and rosy. She talks and 
walks. Write and tell me you want Betty Lou and 
I'll tell you how you can get her without spending 
any of yourown money. Be sure to write today 
A posteard will do. 
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INVENTORS 








Girls prepare “Gem Ciy" | 
for BUSINESS feeghie 


come well paid 

stenographers, 

typists, court reporters, secretaries, etc. 

GEM CITY Business College 
Established 1870, QUINCY, ILL. 


provides the training that enables young 
men women to gain success. 


















, 
If you have an: nvention write 
for our guide book, “HOW TO 






an, eo sputates Year Book GET YOUR PATENT.” Send 
a a) ress the president— el or sketch and description and we wil ve our 
1D. L. MUSSELMAN, QUINCY, ILL, ff | gasc"s3" "* petentable satare. RANT CNaTON, 0. c: 











for Yourself 
lish and oper- 


GO INTO BUSINESS ©: 


oD ARANTEED HEMSTITCHING and 
Picot- 

. q Candy Factory’’ in your community. W ish = 

in ttachment. Works on any sewing machine. Easily Sette Cae Oe te - , Ba 4 
Big Ua Don’t pot it off! 


adjusted. Price $1.50 prepaid, Testimonials free. 
LADIES’ ART SALES €O., Box 71-S, HAMTRANCK, MICH. 


unlimited. 
ndy Booklet Fee Write for it today. 
W.MIALLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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Floods of Cattle 


Every fall millions of cattle are 
shipped to market. 

From 50 to 100 per cent more 
cattle, ordinarily, are marketed 
during October and November 
than during March and April; 
and most of these fall cattle are 
not corn-fed. 

Fall is the time when range 
cattle come to market, because 
the grass season is over. Dairy 
farmers also cull their herds and 
sell their surplus cattle before 
winter comes on. 


Nobody is to blame for these 
heavy runs of grass cattle in the 
fall; they are the result of nat- 
uralcauses. Cattle, likeotherper- 
ishable crops, must be marketed 
within certain limits of time. 


A part of the range cattle 
marketed during the fall go back 
to the country for breeding, 
stocker, and feeder purposes, but 


there is still a heavy surplus of 
beef produced during this season. 

If the American public liked 
frozen meat, which is just as nu- 
tritious as chilled meat, the 
packers could carry a part of 
this surplus to be sold when the 
supply is light. But less than 
two per cent of the supply can 
be handled in this way. 


Cattle are worth only what 
they will bring in beef and by- 
products. When the meat supply 
is large, the price has to fall, so 
as to induce people to eat more 
meat; hence the October price 


‘averages lower than the March 


price. 

Competition keeps cattle and 
beef prices in line with each other. 
Our profit from all sources, in- 
cluding all by-products, averages 
only a fraction of a cent per 
pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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A Typical Example 
of How We Make 
Big Savings for You 


Gordon-Van Tine Home 
Plan No.524—Thiscozy 5-room 
bungalow, with living room, 
dining room, 2 bedrooms, and 
kitchen with built -in pantry 
case, cost 


In 1920 = =In 1922 
$2214 $1589 






ais ceean can save $200 to $1,000 or more by buying at wholesale prices, 
direct from our mills. Our enormous volume (200,000 customers), ready- 
cut construction, and no in-between profits saves you up to 50%. Send for 
catalogs and latest reduced prices on the house, barn, hoghouse or other 
building you have in mind. Highest quality guaranteed — no extras — 
lowest prices in five years! Get your house up before cold weather! 




































iy VYanr Rill : 
ig SOU Fsiiis tO F 
t as 20-Year Guarantee 
’ If you don’t see the building you want in our books, We are the only concern in the 
Home No. 508—inree é tell us what you intend building. Send us your lumber building material business that 
large bedrooms, living bills and we will figure them FREE and give you lowest gives vou a 20-vear gua-antee 
room, dining room Pm We } rial 4 " on vour home. Over $1,000,000 
Ing ; wholesale prices. We furnish material in any quan cumsmadan oan tak ak Ge 
kitchen with latest built- tity at wholesale = Ss ack Of this 
1 pantry cases Bath, le . 200,000 Customers 
hall. A wonderful val 
a wonderful value. HomesasLow as$887 EasierHousework Home buyers in every state in 
. the Union 
Guaranteed price includes Homes are planned to : 
all lumber, lath, shingles, save labor and steps. 
doors, windows, trim, stair Compact,convenient, 
Real bar work, hardware, paint, tin- with many built-in fea- 
ga a i n r; work, nails, varnish, enamel tures to lighten house 
owe All Noextras. Every plantested work Solvestheservant 
A framing cut- by actual building problem 
to-fit. Strong. . - 
= @««sbraceed-rafter >.O000 Build ‘Material Ba 
a roof. Write ‘ 
*L§ for specifica Complete stocks. ‘Beaytiing at whatenaia Im- 
tions. mediate shipment ~ ws @ 
Lumber Flooring Sash Mouldings ei] B? 4! 4 Be 
Shingles Windows Roofing Stairs 434 @ 
Lath Doors Screen Furnaces 200 Home Plans—Photos and floor 
Buffets Bathroomand Paints and Hotbed Sash plans; 5- to 10-room homes 
Bookcases Plumbing _Varnishes Wallboard, Barn Book—654 sizes and kinds of 
Cabinets Supplies Glass et barns, et 
OUR FOUR MILLS— Davenport; St. Louis, Mo.; Chehalis, Building Material Catalog—F very 
Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship from one nearest you. thing for building or repairing 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTABLISHEO i665 
low windows 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
admit sunshine vo an Granary 393 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 


floor. Upper win- 
dows light feeding 
passage at back 





Modern, scien- 
tific type. Large, 





eo ee ——e oe 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
393 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 


Send me Free Books. I expect to 
0 Build a 
I 








0 Repair a 


America’s greatest value. 


This house provides both air und sun- Ready-framed; 8-ft. sec- ' J< » 
shine. Note roof windows-— plenty of warm tions; 3 for corn; 2 for ' Name 
sunshine and good ventilation. Roof of small grain. Best Yellow ' 
best slate-surfaced, fire-resistant rcofing tine ; hardware furnished Address 


A wonderful value ; 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 














REMOVE Su wiih 
DAMP CLOTH 
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There you are, old rug — just as spick and span as new | 





too? It’s plain women like the very low prices of these 
Cit LL ths I durable sanitary rugs! 
\\ K¢ al 
ey Popular Sizes— Low Prices 
4 t pT t gt a - } 
a ‘ 1.40 
l I 4 
12> ' -4 1.95 
ea to-clean rugs are made with- , fr] . 3 “Sg ston x fr. 2.50 
mre) rY t ht rate prices in the South and west of the 
i “9 , , VM ppi are higher than th e quoted 
i I l aiwa 
here is only one guaranteed nationally 
advertised Gold-Seal Congoleum. Jon t 
Congoleum Rugs be misled into buying a substitute? Look 
beaut fF colors and for the Gold Seal when you buy! 
2 oul CONGOLEUM COMPANY 
‘ YT T : | in 
vi de sim ] » New York Bost Chicas in Francisco . 
( Cl l 2 il tne hor ( trom Kansas City ‘ " M é dalla Pitrsburg 


, vew Orlear l lor Paris Rk le ja 
ne Ing-room And thrifty CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd Montreal 





